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A STEEPLECHASE AT SANDOWN PARK 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


The Badminton Magazine 


ROUND 


A LOOK 
BY THE 


There are some very 
curious things about 
present-day steeplechasing. A visit to 
Liverpool on the Grand National day 
would suggest that in the matter of 
popularity ‘cross-country sport rivalled 
flat racing at its very best. The Aintree 
crowd is only comparable to that which 
assembles at Epsom for the Derby and 
on Doncaster Town Moor for the Leger. 
Except when King Edward won classic 
races, and congratulation was mixed 
with personal devotion and loyalty, I 
have never witnessed a scene of greater 
enthusiasm on a racecourse than when 
Jerry M. carried home his 12st. 7 lb. 
in the National last March. The 
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attractiveness of jumping appears, more- 
over, to be demonstrated by the fact 
that there is always a huge attendance 
for the National Hunt Steeplechase, 
notwithstanding that those who visit 
the course where it is held seem to 
constitute a different assembly from that 
which watches the performances of the 
select five-and-twenty or so who face 
the big jumps in the Liverpool. The 
Lancashire Handicap Steeplechase at 
Manchester is another tremendous draw ; 
and yet there is no denying that at 
ordinary meetings, especially before 
Christmas and on into January, the 
sport is usually found in such a 
languishing condition as to make the 
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contrast with these big days astonishing 
and inexplicable. There is no race in 
England like the National, admittedly ; 
still, we often see good ’chases elsewhere, 
' and with National horses in the field. 
The great question is, what can be 
done to popularise so essentially English 
a sport ? Hurdle jumpers are plentiful, 
but this is admittedly a somewhat 
mongrel business which has little but 
its occasional picturesqueness to recom- 
mend it. It is a pretty sight in fine 


weather when the sun is shining on the 


happy combination of both. In several 
respects it is more reasonably conducted 
than it used to be in what perhaps not 
a few people, who have not really 
considered facts, will be inclined to. 
regard as “‘ the palmy days.” It seems 
almost incredible to those of us who 
have watched recent Liverpools that 
formerly the greatest of ’chases used to 
finish over two hurdles. They were so 
utterly out of place for horses who have 
been crossing Becher’s and Valentine’s 
brooks. At the time when Mr. Arthur 


OVER THE WATER 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


brilliant jackets to see a field of hurdlers 
swinging over the flights; but this is 
not the real thing. Chargers in some of 
the Continental armies no doubt perform 
extraordinary feats in the way of 
descending what it is scarcely exaggera- 
tion to call precipices. They go up and 
down places over which it is hardly fair 
to ask a horse to travel. It is all very 
wonderful; but there is nothing quite 
like a steeplechase! Racing and hunting 
are both claimed as the National Sport 
by devotees, and ’chasing is in a way a 


Yates was one of the most notable 
figures between the flags, however, the 
affinity between steeplechasing and 
hurdle racing was very much closer 
than it is at present. He has told me 
that horses who had done a little 
hurdling used sometimes to be started 
for a steeplechase without any schooling 
over fences, and, moreover, not seldom 
“got the course.” It was indeed, to 
prevent this sort of thing, to make it 
certain that a horse had been schooled, 
that the “regulation open ditch’ was 
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introduced, and most of us remember 
the outcry against it which was raised 
in many quarters. It was denounced 
as altogether unfair, not the fence at 
which a horse ought to be put. For 
years past, however, it has been accepted 
as a matter of course, no-one nowadays 
dreams of objecting to it, and it is 
jumped safely and readily scores of 
times every season by platers entered 
to be sold for £50. As a matter of fact 
falls at this particular obstacle are 
extremely rare. 


* * 
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where jump racing thrives practically 
all the year round. It is a curious 
circumstance that in England there are 
very often the largest entries for the 
smallest stakes. A few days before the 
date at which I am writing eleven 
animals were nominated for a £250 race 
at Kempton Park, and if I am not 
mistaken the race had to be re-opened 
before these were put in. For another 


race of £150 there were only seven. For 
a {250 ’chase at Sandown five started. 
These prizes are, of course, compara- 
tively small when we glance at the stakes 


EVIDENTLY NOT LIVERPOOL FENCES 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


A REMEDY The problem is how owners 
NEEDED FOR can _ be _ attracted to 
SMALL FIELDs. the winter sport, how, 

that is, a taste for it can 
be induced so that more men will keep 
jumpers and run them at meetings other 
than Liverpool and Manchester? The 
reply one is at first inclined to make is 
to the effect that the stakes are with 
rare exceptions very small, that if they 
were raised better fields would come 
out to compete; and we are told to 
observe what is going on in France, 


at a fairly good class meeting under 
Jockey Club Rules. One _ would 
certainly have expected, however, that 
steeplechases of fairly substantial value 
at popular meetings would have been 
much better supported than they are. 
The truth seems to be that owners live 
in continual fear of incurring penalties 
to diminish their chances in the few 
events where the prizes are higher ; 
and it might not improbably have a 
good effect if the National Hunt Com- 
mittee would carefully consider this 
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question of penalties, and make some 
representation on the subject to the 
conductors of meetings by whom con- 
ditions are drawn up. A move has 
been begun in this direction. In the 
Grand National there are ‘“ no penalties 
for horses originally handicapped at 
11st. or over,” and this has no doubt 
had a tendency to swell fields at other 
resorts. The National, however, is 
always well supported. Notwithstanding 
that so many horses fall the starters are 


it brings out the best horses and provides 
a thrilling spectacle. 

It is rather the fashion to run down 
the modern ’chaser. My own idea is 
that the best of contemporary representa- 
tives of Liverpool horses are as good as 
their predecessors. Many sound judges 
regard Jerry M. as not inferior to 
Manifesto, who well bears comparison 
with Cloister, and there is no sound 
reason to believe that these three should 
be considered inferior to The Colonel, 


A FALL AT THE GRAND MILITARY MEETING, SANDOWN PARK 
Photograph by W A, Rouch 


always numerous. There were four-and- 
twenty last year, six-and-twenty the 
year before, five-and-twenty in 1910; 
and when the French five-year-old, 
Lutteur III., came over in 1909, no fewer 
than thirty-two went to the post. In the 
eight previous years the average was 
four-and-twenty. The Liverpool, indeed, 
does well from every point of view. It 
entices enormous throngs to the meeting, 
is one of the chief betting races of the 
year—and it would be absurd to pretend 
that this does not give it special interest— 


who won twice and is a special subject 
of eulogy, or indeed to any previous 


winner. What we want to see is good 
fields at Sandown, Kempton, New- 
bury, Hurst Park, and other favourite 
meetings. Happily the jump racing has a 
number of staunch adherents, Sir Charles 
Assheton-Smith, Mr. Frank Bibby, Mr. 
C. Bower Ismay, Mr. P. Nelke, and 
others, some of whom do not race under 
Jockey Club rules. It is gratifying to 
observe that Lord Derby has recently 
taken to cross-country sport. His 
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Axle Tree ran third for the National last 
March and won the Valentine Steeple- 
chase in November. King Edward was 
rarely without jumpers in training, and 
it is only to be hoped that some of these 
days King George will follow his Royal 
father’s example, for this would do much 
to supply the needed impetus. If stakes 
were increased all round one would think 
that could hardly fail to have 
good results, but there is at present 
an insuperable difficulty in the way, a 
lack of funds out of which these stakes 


do with it, and, in fact, how the'sport 
can be brightened ? 
* * * * * 
It is hardly to be supposed 
that we shall have much if 
any winter betting on the Derby, and it 
is strange to look back to old Sporting 
Magazines and note the long lists of 
quotations which used to be published, 
not only just after Christmas, but actu- 
ally in the previous summer, when betting 
on an event so far distant was, of course, 
an extremely risky proceeding. What 


THE DERBY 


COMING OUT FOR THE NATIONAL HUNT STEEPLECHASE, CHELTENHAM 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


could be provided. If more people went 
to meetings there would be more money 
to give in prizes, and if there were more 
money to run for more people would go; 
but how is this to be brought about ? 
The National Hunt Committee has 
recently been very much on the alert. 
Many members of it go about continually, 
and are in touch with owners. It could 
scarcely be difficult, one would suppose, 
for these members to ascertain just 
what the owners want, why they are so 
lax in the matter of entries, whether the 
question of penalties has anything to 


we all want to know, and what there is 
no means of ascertaining, is whether 
Craganour will be able to stay a mile 
and a half? Bookmakers will be afraid 
to lay a reasonable price against him in 
case it may turn out that he can do so, 
and backers will be afraid to take the 
price that is certain to be offered, in case 
he cannot. I have been rather surprised 
to read of doubts as to the probability 
of the colt lasting over a distance of 
ground based on the fact that he is by 
Desmond. Desmond is the sire of 
Charles O'Malley, who was beaten a 
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neck for the Ascot Cup ; of Irish Marine, 
who won the Goodwood Plate and was 
believed to have an excellent chance for 
the Cesarewitch—the Goodwood Plate, 
readers may be reminded, is run over 
two miles and three furlongs. Desmond’s 
son Declare was beaten a head for this 
Plate after winning the Ascot Stakes. 
Declare’s brother Tara won the two-mile 
North Surrey Handicap at Sandown. 
The White Knight won the Ascot Cup 
twice, as no one who has a casual 


10 Ib.—was second for the Cesarewitch, 
and Yentoi won it, as he did among other 
races the Rufford Abbey Plate at Don- 
caster, two miles and a furlong. Of 
course, one can never tell. I confess to 
having been unwilling to believe that 
Sunstar, a son of a sprinter like Sun- 
dridge, could have won the Derby, as he 
did. Perhaps he was lucky to do so; 
at least there are many who believe 
that if Stedfast had not lost start the 
result would have been different. The 


THE OPEN DITCH 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


acquaintance with Turf affairs need be 
reminded, and mightily distinguished 
himself in the Cesarewitch by failing by 
no more than three-parts of a length to 
give the winner—a filly of his own age 
—3 st. 3lb. Desmond’s daughter Mrs. 
Lyons won the Royal Whip at the 
Curragh over a four-mile course. I should 
have been inclined to say that ability to 
stay isfa special characteristic of the 
Desmonds. 

The Santois are, of course, gifted in 
this respect, which speaks well for the 
prospects of Shogun. Santoi’s son 
Admiral Togo III.—with a penalty of 


offspring of a stayer, it may be inci- | 
dentally remarked, might of course be | 
unable to emulate his sire’s example. 
It seems probable that Rock Flint, | 
as a son of Rock Sand, will not be 
deficient in this particular, nor should 
Louvois as a son of Isinglass. That Rock | 
Flint was placed a great deal too high in 
the Free Handicap for Two-year-olds | 
is obvious. The running in the Dewhurst 
Plate seems conclusive. 
showed himself to be 7 Ib. behind 
Louvois, and in this Free Handicap he 
was placed 2 1b. above him. Sanquhar’s | 
wind infirmity must almost inevitably | 


Rock Flint 
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stop him. So far as can be made out 
one has no occasion to look beyond 
Craganour, Shogun, and Louvois for the 
winner of next year’s Derby ; but there 
are nearly always two or three two-year- 
olds who have specially distinguished 
themselves, beyond whom in former 
years, it has seemed useless to look, 
and it need not be repeated that— 
the cases of Tagalie, Minoru, and more 
especially Signorinetta, to wit —the 
apparently impossible has happened. I 


those who have visited that charming 
coast, and will show those who have still 
to go there what it is like. To me, one 
of the pleasures of the expedition has 
always been the journey by the Paris, 
Lyons, and Mediterranean Railway. 
Starting from the Gare de Lyons in the 
evening, you perhaps wake and have 
coffee at Avignon, a city full of historic 
interest, and after passing Marseilles, 
before very long you come to some of 
the most enchanting scenery, the rocky. 


THE CASINO, MONTE CARLO 


am hoping and expecting to see Swyn- 
ford’s brother, Harry of Hereford, make 


a name for himself. Derbies, it must be 
remembered, have been won by colts 
who were never seen as two-year-olds 
— Blair Athol, Common, and Merry 
Hampton. 
* * * 
I have been tempted to repro- 
duce some photographs of the 
Riviera, which will, it is to be 
hoped, call up pleasant recollections to 


THE 
RIVIERA 


shore with the blue waters of the inland 
sea on your right, olive-clad mountains 
on your Jeft. As you are taking in one 
ee dash into a little tunnel, to 
find another still more fascinating scene 
awaiting you. Some people complain 
that there is nothing to do at Monte 
Carlo—except, of course, play at the 
tables. I have always managed to amuse 
myself without difficulty. A stroll round 
Monaco, past the Prince’s Palace, and 
along the path from which you look down 
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on the water, never palls on me, nor does 
an ascent to La Turbie by the little 
railway and a walk down to the town— 
not very comfortable going over the 
cobbles, especially seeing that the descent 
is steep ; but, as a rule, one does not get 
much exercise at Monte Carlo, and this 
does one good. Another interesting walk 
is from Mentone, round the headlands. 
If you are not familiar with the way you 
constantly think you have arrived at 
your destination, to find another pro- 
montory to be rounded. The walk was 
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when to leave off. Many people win 
money. Having done so they usually 
increase their stakes and return to the 
bank what they have taken from it with 
in most cases a good deal besides. 


* * * * * 


I regret that I have not more space to 
deal at length with several books which 
have lately reached me. Much had been 
written of the author of ‘ Lavengro,” 
but perhaps nothing more comprehensive 
and calculated to make the reader realise 


THE TERRACE, MONTE CARLO 


far more enticing before trams spoilt the 
roads, but that cannot be helped! From 
Monte Carlo one can go to San Remo 
and further into Italy, and in the other 
direction there is Nice—an,. agreeable 
journey if only for the sea viévs again. 


It is said that the racing at Nice will be 
better than usual, and the prizes are 
certainly liberal. As for the tables, if 
you have no infatuated belief in a system, 
realising the fact that the pull in favour 
of the bank must inevitably defeat any 
system ever invented, your luck may be 
in. The great secret of play is to know 


the character of this singularly interest- 
ing personality than ‘‘ George Borrow : 
the Man and his Books,” by Edward 
Thomas (Chapman G& Hail). Some 
strangely graphic pictures are given of 
life early in the last century and of 
the remarkable characters with whom 
Borrow was brought into contact. 

One of the most delightful volumes on 
animal life issued for a very long time 
past is Mr. J. C. Tregarthen’s “ Story of 
a Hare” (John Murray). We have 
already had the pleasure of warmly 
commending the same author’s “ Life 
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Story of a Fox ”’ and “ Story of an Otter.” 
Mr. Tregarthen seems to enter with 
marvellous fidelity into the life of the 
creatures he describes. His observation 
of their habits is as keen and minute as 
was that of Richard Jefferies. The 
description, for instance, early in the 
book, of the vixen following the trail of 
a hare, intent on her capture, is amaz- 
ingly graphic. There is always something 
not quite convincing about books in 
which animals tell their own stories, and 


Miss Williams talks about many of her 
pets, and incidentally furnishes some 
useful hints on the treatment of dogs. 
She strenuously condemns the cruelty of 
feeding them on biscuits and meal with- 
out a proper proportion of the flesh food 
which is essential to them if they are to 
be kept in health. 

The year produced one book which 
will be an abiding joy to many: “ Royal 
Gardens,” by Cyril Ward (Longmans and 
Co.). This is a volume de luxe. Few 


VILLEFRANCHE BAY 


Mr. Tregarthen does not adopt this 
method, as we think wisely. His hare 
mects with all sorts of adventures, is at 
times nearly the victim of an otter, a 
stoat, a poaching cat, of foxes, a pine 
marten, and finally gives a pack of 
harriers a great run, happily escaping 


from his pursuers. Nothing of the sort 
could be better done than this narrative. 

“ Darling Dogs,’ by Margaret Lilieth 
Williams (Edward Arnold) is by a devoted 
dog-lover and _ will forcibly appeal 
to those who share her sympathies. 


readers will differ from the author’s 
opinion that “of many Anglo - Saxon 
words which time has endowed with a 
pre-eminent power of stirring the ima- 
gination, few are richer in pictorial fancy 
and literary alluriveness than ‘ garden.’ ”’ 
Of course the pictures — presenting in 
colours “‘ a full garden year from daffodils 
at Windsor, and spring flowering 
shrubs at Bagshot Park, to chrysanthe- 
mums at Claremont, and autumn flowers 
at Sandringham ’’—will be first studied ; 
but Mr. Ward’s pen is as attractive as 
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his brush (five of the garden scenes have 
been painted by him). Something will 
be seriously lacking in every country- 
house library which does not include 
“ Royal Gardens.” 

Mr. S. Eardley-Wilmot, K.C.I.E., has 
added ‘The Life of an Elephant ”’ 
(Edward Arnold) to his “ Life of a Tiger.” 


ROUND 11 
responded in a superlative degreee to 
attempts to make them the servants and 
friends of man,” and his book justifies 
his appreciation of the “ great earth - 
shaking beast” in that capacity. 

Those who are bent on expeditions to 
the lands of ice and snow may just as 
well see what Mr. Harry Maitland has to 
say in his light-hearted gossip, ‘‘ The 


Photograph by Sport & General Illustrations Co. 


Though the fact is not mentioned on the 
title page, the author was Inspector 
General of Forests, and every sentence 
of his work shows the familiarity with 
the subject which his position seems to 
render natural. The elephant Mr. Eardley- 
Wilmot rates with the horse and 
dog as the three animals who “have 


Dash for Winter Sports’’ (John Ouseley, 


Ltd.). The ambitious who propose to 
adventure on ski, toboggans, etc., will 
learn what to expect and in some cases 
how the things expected, when not 
promising to be agreeable, may be avoided. 
Pictures aid comprehension of these 
little matters. 
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THEN AND NOW 


No. 1.—GOLF 
BY GARDEN G. SMITH 


(The object of these ‘Then and Now” articles is to show the changes which have taken place in 
the various sports and games; how they were practised in their early days, and how they have 


altered and developed.—Eb. 


ALTHOUGH golf is undoubtedly one of 
the oldest of the world’s games, we know 
very little about the details of its early 
form and practice. The first allusions 
to it are to be found in Scottish statutes 
of the fifteenth century; but these 
merely show that it was then a popular 
national game, and although there are 
numerous references to it in public and 
private papers all through the Stuart 
reigns, there is practically no evidence 
as to its precise character. We read of 
many distinguished persons — kings, 
princes, and statesmen, as well as 
commoners and labourers—“ recreating 
thameselves at the gouf,’’ but there are 
no particulars as to its practice, and all 
we can gather is that golf was a favourite 
game of club and ball, played on the 
seaside links and on inland commons 
by all classes of people. 


It is a somewhat extraordinary thing 
that no relic of the Stuart age of golf 
has survived. The absence of pictures 
of golfers, which the Dutch can show 
in such profusion of their own native 
ice golf, is not surprising. Beyond a 
few portraits there are no Scottish 
pictures of the period, and there was no 
Scottish school of painters till the time 
of Raeburn; but it is remarkable that 
although specimens of the implements 
of contemporary games like pell mell 
are still extant, no golf club or ball has 
survived to which it would be safe to 
assign a date prior to the Union. 

The earliest extant code of golf rules 
bears date of 1754, the year of the 
founding of the Royal and Ancient Club. 
There is, however, not the slightest 
reason for doubting that golf, as it 
emerges at last from obscurity in the 
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middle of the eighteenth century, was in 
all essential particulars the game called 
by the same name and played in the 
same places for four centuries previously. 
The implements were doubtless ruder 
and the ground rougher, but the principle 
of the game is so simple as to preclude 
the supposition that any great change 
could have taken place in its character. 
It must not be forgotten, moreover, 
that owing to the repressive enactments 


in use in covenanting times, and this 
is presumptive evidence that the form 
of the game was still the same. To 
keep the adversary playing the “ two 
more ’’ may be a counsel of perfection 
in the “common round,” but that is 
the margin which a covenanting parson 
named Michael Bruce advised his hearers 
always to preserve between themselves 
and the approaches of the Evil One. 
Then, as now, the root principle of the 


DUTCH GOLF ON THE ICE 
From a picture by Van der Neer 


of Church and State there were long 
periods when golf had almost completely 
died out. It had long ceased to be a 
game of the masses at its first renaissance 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
and its traditional practice was only 
kept alive in one or two places by the 
upper classes. But there is no reason to 
doubt that they were faithful custodians. 
The expressions still employed in 
reckoning the state of the game were 


game was to reach the mark or hole 
in fewer strokes than the opponent. 
As to the mark played at there is no 
evidence whatever that in the Scottish 
game it was ever anything’ but 
a hole in the ground. There is reason 
to suppose that the first golf balls were 
made of wood, and although wooden 
balls may have been used at a com- 
paratively late period, the golf ball of 
the Stuart times was made of various 
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materials such as chaff, wool, horse hair, 
or feathers stuffed hard into a case of 
leather. The shape and make of the 
early clubs can only be guessed at. 
The most ancient specimens that have 
survived are certainly not more than 
200 years old. They are somewhat 
rougher and clumsier than those in use 
at the beginning of last century, but 
they are precisely similar in construction. 
The lead and horn are inserted, and the 
shaft is whipped on to the head in the 
same way. The old irons are enormous 
weapons, and were evidently used for 
rough work. 

It was only with tne settlement of 
the country after the 45 rebellion that 
golf became organised, and it is only 
from that date that the development 
can be clearly traced. It was then 
that the first golfing societies were 
formed, and their records afford a 
continuous history of the game till the 
present day. In all probability the first 


golf club was the Honourable Company 
of Edinburgh Golfers which was founded 
in 1744 and played its golf on the links 
of Leith, where golf had been played 


from time immemorial. If the Honour- 
able Company had a code of rules it has 
not survived, and the first set of rules 
for golf, as we have seen, is that issued 
by the St. Andrews Golf Club at its 
foundation ten years later. That code 
is so short and simple, containing but 
thirteen rules in all, as to suggest that 
it was nothing more than an appendix 
to the great unwritten law of oral 
tradition under which the game had 
previously been played. The code 
contains hardly a hint of definition, 
in only two cases is there a mention 
of a penalty, and that is simply “ loss 
of stroke.” 

What the penalties were in the 
unwritten law of custom and tradition 
nobody knows for certain, but it 
seems most likely that the great 
cardinal law that “the ball must be 
played wherever it lies or the hole be 
given up” was originally of universal 


application. In this connection it is 
significant that the “loss of hole” 
penalty is not specifically attached to 
any St. Andrews rule till 1853. In the 
absence of any specific penalty the loss 
of the hole was understood. Many of 
the offences for which “loss of hole” 
is now the penalty are new offences 
created since 1853, and chiefly in and 
since 1882. This looks as if loss of 
stroke and the other new penalties 
were merely inserted earlier in the codes 
as exceptions to the original general 
penalty of loss of hole. Nowadays it is 
a case of the exceptions proving the rule 
to such an extent that the old simple 
law is almost entirely obscured. No 
doubt new conditions have necessitated 
a certain amount of new legislation ; 
but the enormous and ever growing 
increase in the number of rules, with 
their different penalties, is due to un- 
fortunate concessions to the new golfers, 
who, with little or no knowledge of the 
game or its traditions are continually 
complaining of the “‘ unfairness ” of the 
tules. The code is now hopelessly 
involved and impossible to remember, 
and some return to the Spartan simplicity 
of the earlier rules is urgently demanded 
if the uniformity of golfing law and 
practice is to be preserved. It is not 
to be expected that America and the 
continental nations which are now taking 
up golf so enthusiastically will long 
continue to pay allegiance to a code 
which has grown out of all reasonable 
proportions to the essential needs of the 
game, and which, year by year, increases 
in length and complexity. 

But the last hundred years have seen 
other changes than those in the rules. 
There is, first of all, the links. At the 
beginning of last century the golf course 
presented a very different aspect from 
what it does to-day. In the first place, the 
area of ground which it covered was very 
much smaller, and the holes were fewer 
and further between. Five, six, or seven 
holes were the usual numbers, and a 
match or competition was played over 
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two and three rounds of the course. The 
five holes at Leith were all well over 400 
yards long and averaged 450 yards. 
When it is considered that the modern 
rubber-cored balls can be driven at least 
100 yards further than the old feather 
balls, it is evident that the old holes 
were relatively much longer than they 
are to-day. 

It was only about the year 1875 that 
eighteen became fixed as the orthodox 
number of holes for a round, but by that 
time many marked changes had taken 
place in the character of the links. The 
early courses were accepted as nature 
had made them, and there was noattempt 
to alter or improve her handiwork. The 
holes were cut where the turf was good 
and short, on places which afforded scope 


for skilful approaching, but there was 
little or no greenkeeping. The player 
had to make the best of any position in 
which he found his ball, and there were 
no rules to help him out of his difficulties. 
The greens were often so rough that on 
some of the southern links it was the 
custom for players to smooth down the 
line of their putts with hand or club, and 
even make a sort of channel in the grass 
all the way to the hole. But this was 
looked upon as a weak, unmanly practice 
by the orthodox. The Spartan Aber- 


donians would not permit even stones 
to be moved on the putting green! But 
constant play on the same ground had 
the effect of gradually reducing the diffi- 
culties with which the links abounded. 
The whins which on most links bounded 
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the course very narrowly became thinned 
out or disappeared altogether. The fair- 
ways were thus widened, and the turf, 
both through the green and on the 
putting greens, got firmer and afforded 
better lies, with a longer and truer run 
of the ball. All this brought about a 
change in the character of the game. 
The broader fairways and better turf 
induced a bolder long game, and when 
the gutta-percha balls superseded the 
feather balls about 1850 a more scientific 
short game became possible, and scores 
and records showed a notable improve- 
ment. Yet with all this golf in 1880 had 
suffered little change, either in its rules 
or practice. It was still in the main 
peculiar to Scotland, and the clubs and 
courses were comparatively few. Here 


and there, in England and abroad, 
Scottish emigrants had introduced their 
national game, but there was nothing to 
indicate the sudden and enormous leap 
into popularity which golf was to make a 
few years later. 

The causes of that popularity have 
been variously explained and need not 
here be examined. Suffice it to say that 
golf shared with other sports in the great 
demand for outdoor recreation which the 
new conditions of life have created. The 
inherent excellence of the game, and its 
great adaptability to people of every age 
and condition, as a healthy and fascina- 
ting pastime that can be enjoyed almost 
anywhere and at all seasons of the year, 
sufficiently explain the position it has 
attained as a world sport. 
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The development of golf as a game of 
skill divides itself naturally into the three 
great ball epochs. There is, first, the 
feather-ball period extending from an 
uncertain period of antiquity till about 
1850; there is, second, the gutta- 
percha era which lasted from about 1850 
till 1902; and, lastly, in these latter 
years we have the reign of the rubber- 
core. We have seen that although the 
advent of the gutta-percha ball greatly 
altered the conditions of play there was 
little change in the form or character of 
the game. Improved implements and 
better greenkeeping had their effect in 
reduced scores and increasing skill, but 


occupied situations well defended by 
nature with hazards of various kinds, 
very accurate approaching was necessary. — 

Buta year or two before the great golf 
boom began, roughly speaking about 
1890, developments of a far - reaching 
character began to manifest themselves. 
The changes in the rules in the code of 
1882 were of a revolutionary character ; 
at any rate so many new offences were 
created, and so many penalties were 
altered or added, as to destroy utterly 
the old simple fabric of the law. To us 
to-day most of these changes seem 
capricious and unnecessary; and how- 
ever they may have been justified at the 
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for the greater part of the gutta-percha 
era, at all events, there was little or no 
departure from the old forms and ideals 
of play. The rules were still compara- 
tively short and simple, and the golf 
courses made a well-blended demand on 
the skill and strength of the players. In 
the typical golf course of the gutta- 
percha period the predominant hole was 
from 250 to 300 yards in length, affording 
a full drive, usually with some hazard to 
negotiate, and a difficult approach. The 
putting greens were very much smaller 
than they are now, about five or six yards 
round the hole being all that was in any 
way prepared, and as the greens usually 
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time, there can be no doubt that, as far 
as the rules are concerned, we have to 
thank the St. Andrews Committee of 
that date for the policy of continuous 
change and innovation which has been 
pursued ever since. 

One of the most important develop- 
ments of the late gutta-percha period 
was the movement towards what is 
now known as green architecture. It 
originated with the promulgation in the 
Badminton Golf book, of the idea that 
the only proper length for a hole was a 
full shot and its multiples. The doctrine 
which, of course, utterly condemned 
the majority of existing courses in which 
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the typical hole was a drive and a pitch, 
was supported by the argument that 
at these drive and pitch holes a player 
who had topped his first shot was no 
worse off than his opponent who had 
hit his, as he could still reach the 
green in two strokes and his opponent 
could do no better. Strangely enough 
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and his putter. He would be on the 
green every time from his full drives.* 

A deadly blow was thus struck at 
approaching and a merely mechanical 
slogging style of play was instituted. 
All the old variety of stroke had gone, 
and a terrible monotony had fallen upon 
courses when the rubber-cored balls 
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this doctrine gained wide acceptance, 
and during the last twenty years it has 
wrought incalculable harm to the game. 


Its first effect was to increase the 
importance of driving and so to destroy 
the balance of the game. Obviously, 
if holes were all multiples of full drives 
a player who was driving well would have 
no need to use any club but his driver 


appeared on the scene. Their first effect 
was to minimise to some extent the 
inordinate length of holes, but the green 
architects were equal to the occasion. 
Tees were put further back and greens 
were put forward until the tape measure 
showed that the holes measured the 
required number of full drives; and in 
order that the mammoth shots of the 


* The Editor of this Magazine was chiefly responsible for the Badminton Golf book, and can only say 
that the authors of the volume were at the time recognised as leading authorities on the game.—Eb. 
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rubber-cored players might have full 
power and glory, all cross hazards were 
swept off the links and the putting greens 
were enlarged out of all knowledge. The 
result was that although records and 
scores came tumbling down, skill was 
grievously impaired and interest in the 
game was seriously diminished. Fortu- 
nately a better state of things is now in 
existence, and we are beginning to reap 
the fruits of a renaissance of green 
making. For the last few years the 
construction of holes and courses shows 
a notable return to the older ideals in 
which the interest and enjoyment of the 
game was sustained by a well-balanced 
demand on the strength and skill of the 
player. 

In any sketch, however slight, of the 
development of golf, it is impossible to 
omit reference to the changes that have 
taken place in styles of play. The 
leading characteristics of the traditional 
golfing style were freedom and flourish, 
and these characteristics reached perhaps 
their fullest expression in the sixties and 
seventies of the last century. They were 
seen in perfection in the style of young 
Tom Morris, and that fine player served 
as a model for all his generation. The 
freedom and flourish, however, were not 
confined to the ‘St. Andrews swing,” as 
it was called, employed for full shots, 
but were visible also in the short game. 
Approaches and even putts were played 
with a knuckling or bending of the knees 
synchronising with the backward and 
forward moving of the club; a style of 
play, when it was natural, that was 
singularly pleasing and _ effective, 
although it is now regarded as absolute 
heresy. The traditional Scottish style 
was not largely followed by the English 
golfers when the game really began to 
make its conquest of the country. In 
spite of the fact that it was exhibited 
and taught in all its details by the 
Scottish professionals who came to 
English clubs, the English golfers either 
found it too hard to acquire or they 
preferred to work out the problem of 
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golf in their own way. But it has to be 
admitted, however unfavourably the 
English methods of play may compare 
with the old Scotch style, they are at 
least equally effective. The theory of 
the Scottish stroke was that it was a 
swinging blow, but the average English- 
man found it difficult to disabuse his 
mind of the idea that the golf club was 
a kind of bat, and so he visualised the 
stroke more as a hit. The net result 
of this was that he stood firmer on his 
legs and used a shorter swing and a 
firmer grip. 

It is this shorter swing together with 
the more reticent and _ concentrated 
style of play that constitute the chief 
differences between the method of the 
modern players and that of the last 
generation. The advent of the rubber- 
cored ball in 1902 further accentuated 
these differences and added others. The 
gutta-percha balls were difficult to raise, 
and consequently the players’ methods 
were influenced by the endeavour to 
get them off the ground. This was 
effected either by the use of spoons or 
by standing so that the ball was struck 
with an ascending club face. The 
rubber-cored balls, on the other hand, 
are inclined to soar, and in order to give 
them a low trajectory players now stand 
with their weight more forward on the 
ball, and endeavour to hit it with 
a descending club face. It must not be 
supposed that the full St. Andrews’ 
swing is no longer seen. The first-class 
professionals to a man have something 
very like it, and indeed there is hardly a 
first-class amateur or really long driver 
who has what may be called a short 
swing, although many have attained 
great proficiency with it, especially since 
the rubber-cored balls came in. Possibly 
the swing in the full drive is not so 
long as it used to be, but it must be 
remembered, in comparing the old 
driving styles with the new, whether 
from recollection or photographs, that 
the old driving clubs were much more 
supple than the modern. The club head 
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at the top of the swing in the old days 
came much further round and down 
than it does now that stiff clubs are 
used, even with the same length of 
swing. But there can be no doubt 
whatever that nowadays the swing in 
using iron clubs has been very much 
curtailed without any diminution of 
power and with straighter results. 
Apart from the much greater distance 
to which they can be driven, which is 
variously estimated from 60 to 100 
yards, it cannot be said that the 
rubber-cored balls have improved golf 
as a scientific game. Their great 
resilience has to a large extent discounted 
skill in approaching and putting, and has 
apparently reduced the possibilities of 
dead pitching. They are also much 
easier to extricate from bad lies and 
from hazards. Further, when mishit 
they run enormous distances, so that the 
punishment for error of all kinds is 
relatively much lighter than it was in 
The margin between 


the gutty days. 
the best play and the worst is therefore 


smaller. It must also be said that, 
although their manufacture is constantly 
being improved, the rubber-cored balls, 
even of the best brands, show marked 
differences in behaviour and are not so 
accurate as the solid balls. 

All these new factors make it almost 
impossible to compare the play of the 
present generation with that of the 
gutta-percha era. It is an interesting 
fact, however, that the best players of 
the earlier period have fully maintained 
their supremacy with the new balls, and 
that in spite of the growing handicap of 
years. Whether this is because the 
younger generation have not the natural 
skill of their elders, or that the gutta- 
percha ball gave a better golfing educa- 
tion than the rubber-core, we cannot 
determine; the fact remains that the 
gutta-percha champions have had more 
than the lion’s share of the Champion- 
ships since the rubber balls came in 
twelve years ago. 

The question of the ball brings us to 
the question of golf government. About 
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a year ago the advisibility of establishing 
some standard of manufacture, so as to 
limit the driving capacity of the ball 
used in the Amateur Championship, was 
acknowledged by a huge majority of the 
leading competitors in the Championship, 
and a requisition signed by them praying 
that the matter should be considered was 
submitted to the Championship delegates 
at Westward Ho! last June. That body, 
however, decided that the matter was 
ultra vives, and recommended, if any 
further steps were taken, that the ques- 
tion should be submitted to the Royal 
and Ancient Club. As the requisition 
dealt solely with the ball used in the 
Championship this answer left something 
to be desired; but it is typical of the 
difficulties which even the leading players 
experience in getting any reforms effected 
under the present régime. No one desires 
to see the Royal and Ancient Club 
deprived of the position it has held so 
long as the Ruling Body, but it is high 
time, if it desires to retain that position, 
that the club set about organising its 
discharge of public business on more 
efficient lines. In the past it has been 
entirely lacking in initiative, and any 
reforms have only been effected after a 
vast deal of outside pressure exerted over 
long periods. The Championships them- 
selves are due to the initiative of other 
clubs, and their control is in other hands, 
with grievous results to the game. 
Championship titles are now offered and 
won without any recognition of the 
Ruling Body, and most of them without 
any adequate or proper qualification 
being demanded from the competitors. 
The same laxity exists in regard to club 
and open competitions, and prizes are 
offered and played for under the most 
farcical conditions. In the interests of 
the game it is of the first importance 
that all new developments should be 
sanctioned and directed by the Ruling 
Body ; but at the present time the game 
is open to be parodied and exploited 
and degraded for commercial and non- 
sporting purposes. 

Apart from the absence of vigilance 
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and initiative in the game’s interests, the 
Ruling Body manifests a total want of 
business-like method in its transactions. 
It is notorious that the Rules of Golf 
Committee only meet twice a year, at 
the outside, and then only for a limited 
session, and that the bulk of its work is 
done by one or two members resident in 
St. Andrews, who cannot possibly be in 
touch with what is going on outside. 
The new rules, alterations made in 
old ones, and the decisions, may be sub- 
mitted to absent members by corre- 
spondence, but it is evident that such 
legislation is not the result of that col- 
lective deliberation without which the 
responsibility must fall more and more on 
the shoulders of one or two local members. 
Moreover, the Club in general meeting 
has of late years got into the habit 
of accepting, without any discussion, 
everything that the Rules Committee 
proposes ; so that the net result is that, 
as far as the rules are concerned, the 


government of the game is in the hands 
of one or two individuals resident at St. 


Andrews. In spite of the reluctance of 
the golfing world to exchange the rule 
of the Royal and Ancient Club for that 


of an Association—no one desires the 
establishment of an oligarchy—there 
are many signs that unless the Club can 
reorganise the administration of the 
game in an adequate manner, the loyalty 
of the golfing world will not long be 
continued. It is to be hoped that those 
within the Club who have the requisite 
leisure and influence, and who fully 
recognise the dangers to the game which 
are threatencd by the formation of an 
Association, will bestir themselves and. 
place the government on a sound and 
business-like footing. The present system 
is obviously inadequate, and the question 
is the adoption of means to remedy it. 
It seems to many that some of the other 
leading clubs might with advantage be 
directly represented on the Rules of Golf 
Committee, and that the enlarged com- 
mittee under another name should have 
control of both Championships. Others 
suggest that the creation of some new 
body like the M.C.C. Advisory Com- 
mittee, in touch with all modern develop- 
ments and keenly alive to safeguarding 
the game’s interests, would save the 
situation. Whatever is done should be 
done quickly. 
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“Do you think it will ever hold to see 
the top ?”’ asked Fossy O’Hara, in an 
audible whisper as the break lumbered 
slowly up the hill with many complaining 
creaks. 

“Well, now, it is a bit rotten,” said 
old Hickman from the box, “ but it’ll 
get us as far as Cloontumper anyway.”’ 

“And what about getting back ?”’ 
asked Gwen, plaintively. 

“Time enough to think about that 
this evening, young lady. We've got a 
long day before us yet.” 

We were a big party in Colonel 
Hickman’s break on the way to Cloon- 
tumper Horse Show where I, much 
against my better judgment, was going 
to jump Pancake. All my arguments 
had failed to convince my sister since 
I had won the Hunt Cup side saddle 
that I was not a magnificent horseman, 
and I had at last weakly given way to 
her importunity, although I knew that 
it was madness for me to attempt to 
ride a hot-tempered horse like Pancake 
round a confined show yard. 

“Well, Mr. Trevor,’ said Phil, 
breaking off a whispered conversation 
with Gwen, “is Pancake taking any 
more kindly to water, or do you expect 
to get another bath this afternoon ? ” 

“ Well, I’ve been doing my best with 
him this last fortnight,’ said Fossy, 
“but a dirty brute he is at it.” 

“Indeed you have, Fossy,” I 
remarked ; “‘ when you brought him in 
from schooling the other day my man 
said that ‘the poor: crathur had a face 
on him as long as a hearse!’ ”’ 
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‘Well, do be careful, Mr. Trevor,’’ 
said Phil, “‘ not to lay yourself up before 
these theatricals to-morrow night.”’ 

““Oh, confound the theatricals!”’ I 
answered. ‘‘ Do you know, Miss O’Hara, 
I wish I had never consented to act a 
girl’s part in them. It’s simply madness 
after my exploit over the Hunt Cup. If 
Grant should ever hear of it there’d be 
bad trouble.” 

‘Oh, nonsense; Mr. Grant has been 
transferred from this county for a long 
time now, and it’s most unlikely that 
he'll ever hear anything about it. 
Besides, even if he did, we’ve been 
careful to put you down on the pro- 
gramme as Miss Phayre.”’ 

“All the same I’d be much happier 
if I was playing a man’s part,” I 
persisted. 

‘Oh, you’re much too good as a girl 
to lose,” said Phil; “I only wish I 
was as confident about the rest of the 
people. The play hasn’t had half enough 
rehearsal.” 

For the next two miles into Cloon- 
tumper progress was more than slow. 
A horse show always attracts an 
enormous crowd, and it was with 
difficulty that Hickman wormed the 
cumbersome break through the medley 
of side-cars and donkey carts, most 
of the drivers of which were in that 
condition generally described by a prose- 
cuting policeman as “not dhrunk, but 
havin’ dhrink taken.” 

The Cloontumper show ground is 
primitive in the extreme, anyone 
being able to see over or through 
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the heterogeneous selection of such 
oddments as bits of galvanised roofing, 
which, in the main, form the enclosure. 
As we drove past we were met by 
several corner boys who were offering 
half-crown grand stand tickets for two- 
pence. Subsequently in my official 
capacity I had to deal with the theft of 
two rolls of tickets from the secretary’s 
office on the day before. 

Hickman pulled up in the yard of the 
small public-house which boasted the 
name of “ Hotel” on the door. As 
might have been expected every stable 
was full of horses, ‘‘ jinnetts,’’ and asses, 
but Fossy calmly solved the difficulty 
of accommodation by turning several of 
these loose into the garden. We then 
fought our way through the densely- 
packed street to the ticket booth, round 
which was a surging crowd of heated 
country people. Somehow I seemed to 
have let myself in for the task of 
scrambling for tickets for the whole 
party, for I heard them say as they 
passed through the gate in a body, “‘ Oh, 
the D.I. is behind with the tickets !”’ 

It took me at least twenty minutes 
to reach that office, where I found a 
perspiring official grappling with the 
hopeless task of trying to convince an 
old countrywoman that he had not 
given her her change a penny short. 

“ Will I give ye tickets for the dancin’ 
as well?’ he asked me; “they have 
two grand fiddlers, I hear, and there'll 
be great quality in it to-night.” 

Having withstood the offer of dance 
tickets I at last found myself in the 
show ground. The exhibits comprised 
everything from honey and eggs to 
horses and traps, and we spent the time 
before lunch in going round them and 
listening to Fossy’s caustic comments 
on hocks and shoulders. According to 
him there wasn’t a decent horse in 
Limerick outside the Poliniska stables. 

All this time I had no idea where 
Pancake was located, having sent him 
on the night before. I expected to see 
my man looking out for me, but by lunch 
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time there was no sign of him, so getting 
a little anxious I persuaded Phil to join 
me in a search. First we penetrated 
the dark recesses of a cow shed, labelled 
Secretary’s Office,’ to ask if he knew 
anything? But no; we were briefly 
told by the local publican, who acted 
as secretary, to go and look for the 
“Stable Steward,’”’ one Thady McHugh. 

“ But,’”’ expostulated, “‘ how the 
deuce are we going to find a man we 
don’t know in the middle of a mob like 
this 

“Well, now, that’s thrue for you!” 
and the secretary scratched his head 
thoughtfully for a moment. Then a 
sudden inspiration seized him. ‘“ But, 
sure, if you see a fight goin’ on anywhere | 
Thady’ll be in the thick of it. Thim 
people from your part, Miss Phil, is 
terrible conthrary over the judgin’.”’ 

That secretary had a profound know- 
ledge of human nature, and in less than 
five minutes we had found Thady 
engaged in the perilous task of trying 
to separate two irate owners, each of 
whom claimed first prize in the donkey 
class. 

“Your horse, is it, Misther Trevor ? ” 
he asked, doubtfully. “‘ Well, now, I 
have it in me mind that he was stabled 
last night in the castle yard. Sure, if 
ye rummage about there for a while ye 
might find him?” 

“ You'd think it was a kitten we were 
looking for instead of a sixteen-hand 
horse,’ said Phil as we turned away, 
but we soon found that “ rummage ” 
was the right word, for that yard was 
the worst labyrinth I have ever been in. 
However, we eventually ran Pancake to 
earth, only to find my man lying dead 
drunk under the horse’s feet. 

“ Sure, it’ll be all right, your honour,”’ 
cried Timsy, who has a happy knack of 
always appearing at the right moment ; 
“Tl have him beyant at the enclosure 
before the jumpin’ starts. _Howsomd- 
ever, I must feed him first, for I’m 
thinking he didn’t get a pick to ate this 
blessed day.”’ 
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As Phil and I were pushing our way 
back to the show ground the crowd 
suddenly scattered in all directions, and 
we heard a loud voice behind us. 


“Out of me way or I'll put the 
widow’s curse upon you !”’ 

We jumped aside to see a smart 
tandem flying down the road at a gallop, 
barely missing many people who just 
managed to scramble breathlessly from 
under the very wheels. This was 
Mrs. Jimmy Barry-Lushington, known 
all over the south of Ireland as a 
“character.” A fearless horsewoman, 
although about sixteen stone in weight, 
and an amusing raconteur, though it 
must be confessed that most of her 
stories, delivered in a rich brogue, were 
quite unfit for publication; she is 
perhaps best described in the words of 
Timsy as ‘‘a grand lump of a sports- 
woman, but, begob, it would be better 
for you to meet the divil himself than 
her when she was crossed.”’ 


It is recounted of her that on one 
occasion, her smart little “ tiger ”’ having 
annoyed her, she drove down a side street 
of Drumbeg. 

“Get down,” she said, and the boy 
got down. 

“Sthrip now and give me back me 
clothes,’ and there she left him in tears 
and his shirt. 

By the time Phil and I had got back 
to the enclosure the class in which 
Mrs. Jimmy was driving had just been 
judged. She had not won, and the 
atmosphere round the judges was lurid 
with remarks from the irate lady. She 
came towards us, commenting loudly 
on the iniquity of allowing three cattle 
dealers to judge horses, and I was just 
putting on my most sympathetic face 
when Timsy arrived, leading Pancake. 


“ Ye’d betther be givin’ him a small 
piece of a canter, sorr, Sure, he’s as 
cross as a rat.” 

I accordingly got up and cantered 
Pancake slowly round the field to quiet 
his nerves. He had never been in a 


show yard before, and was in a 
thoroughly excited state. 

“Class No. 15. Number wan!” 
came Thady McHugh’s stentorian tones 
from the ring. Number boards were 
quite unknown in Cloontumper. 

““ Number wan,’’ was a hot-tempered 
little mare of Tom O’Hara’s, ridden by 
Michael Garvey. Tom had never given 
Fossy another mount since that disas- 
trous Point-to-Point. 

Now the mare had been trained 
by Garvey, and ever since could not 
bear the sight of him. It was a work 
of art, therefore, to get him into the 
saddle, for even with her foreleg held up 
she waltzed round and round, trying to 
savage him. Once started, however, she 
seemed to be in one of her jumping 
tempers and took everything perfectly, 
except that she solemnly stopped after 
every jump and tried to kick it down. 

Pancake’s number was called next. 
At his first sight of the crowd he stood 


straight up on his hind legs with a squeal, 
then two terrific bucks and he fairly 
took hold of the bit and raced at the 


first wall. By how much he cleared it 
I should not like to say, but I felt as if 
he was never coming down again, and 
when we finally did land I embraced 
him tenderly round the neck—probably 
in gratitude! The next, a stiff bank, 
he did not even trouble to change on, 
and, being now completely out of hand, 
crashed through the two hurdles and 
came down to the water in front of the 
stand at a terrific pace. From his cocked 
ears as he raced up to it I thought he 
was going to take it perfectly, having a 
wholesome recollection of Fossy’s spurs ; 
but at the last moment he changed his 
mind, and though I jumped the water 
he jumped the wing. 

A perfect roar of laughter went up as 
I landed on the broad of my back in 
the middle of that water jump. An 
Irish crowd loves a fall at any time, but 
a “‘ voluntary ” of this description sends 
it into ecstasies. To add to my discom- 
fiture, Pancake now gave a_ perfect 
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exhibition of jumping, going twice round 
the course before he was caught. 

It would no doubt have saved me 
much subsequent chaffing had I faced 
our party at once, but I had not the 
moral courage, in my present muddied 
condition. I accordingly sought refuge 
in Pancake’s stable and sent Timsy for 
my coat and a clothes brush. I came 
back just in time to see O’Hara’s mare, 
who had won the first competition in 
beautiful style and evidently thought she 
had done enough, charge the champion 
wall without making the slightest attempt 
to rise, and completely flatten it. 

The drive back to Colonel Hickman’s, 
where we were staying, was not 
interesting. Everyone in the break 
except Gwen and Phil tried to be funny 
at my expense. The former was evidently 
furious at my display, and I fully 
realised that a bad quarter of an hour 
was in store for me when next we were 
alone. 

Phil, however, I felt to be really 
sympathetic, and encouraged by this I 
contrived to get her to myself for a few 
minutes before dinner, when after much 
hesitation I asked her the question 
which I had been longing to put to her 
for the last three months. But it was 
an ill-fated day all through and 
Phil refused me charmingly but very 
definitely. 

“ But, Hugh,” she added, “ please, 
please don’t let this make any difference 
to our friendship. I like you awfully, 
you know, but I could not care 
sufficiently to marry you. I should only 
make you miserable; but, O, Hugh, 
boy, can’t we go on being just good 
pals as we have always been?” 

Sick at heart I flung away from her, 
and making the excuse of sudden duty 
to my host, persuaded Sidney Hanbury 
to give me a seat home when he was 
going. 

“7 don’t envy you your drive then,” 
said Fossy, when I told him. “ Sidney, 
even when sober, generally drives at a 
gallop with the reins knotted round the 
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whip socket, and he’ll probably be pretty 
drunk to-night. You know what old 
Hickman is.”’ I did; I also thought I 
could guess what Sidney was when 
drunk, and began to have grave doubts 
about ever reaching Drumbeg alive. 

Dinner was a terrible ordeal, for, of 
course, I was fated to take in Phil. 
However, she rose to the occasion nobly, 
and the details of the coming theatricals 
certainly gave us something to talk about. 

There was no moving the men after- 
wards and noticing that Sidney’s utter- 
ances were gradually becoming thicker 
and thicker I made several attempts to 
get him away, but all in vain, so thinking 
that it behoved one of us at least to keep 
sober I made my way alone towards the 
drawing-room. Colonel Hickman prided 
himself on keeping up the old Irish 
customs, and I could see that the other 
men were not inclined to disappoint him 
to-night. 

As I approached the drawing-room 
door I heard Mrs. Jimmy’s penetrating 


tones: ‘‘Oh, Lord, here’s the men 
already. Where’s me trappings of 
woe ?”’ and as I entered I saw her 


hastily pinning on the widow’s cap 
which had evidently been lying on the 
sofa. 

Two hours desultory bridge followed, 
and still there were no signs of the men. 
Mrs. Jimmy sent all the other women 
off to bed and settled herself comfortably 
with a cigarette and a whisky and soda. 

““T know this house,” she remarked, 
“and that’s why I was so anxious to 
get your sister off to bed. She’s a poor 
benighted Englishwoman—beggin’ your 
own pardon—and she wouldn’t under- 
stand. Take my advice, young fellow, 
and stay here safe yourself to-night, 
unless you’ve got a spare neck in your 
pocket. ”’ 

At this moment Fossy entered, but 
beyond a glisten in his eye there was 
nothing unusual about him. I had often 
heard that it was beyond the power of 
whisky to make Fossy drunk. 

“‘ Are you ready, Trevor ?”’ he asked, 
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just a trifle unsteadily. ‘“‘ Sidney says 
it’s time for him to be hitting the road.” 

“ That’s what he probably will do,” 
snapped Mrs. Jimmy. “ Fossy, you 
can’t let him drive home in that state. 
He’ll be killed.” 

“Why, how do you know what state 
he’s in? You haven't seen him,’ said 
Fossy. 

“No; but I know him and I know 
Hickman. Make him stay to-night—do, 
like a good man.” 

“Oh, he’ll be all right ; you couldn’t 
kill him, short of taking a pickaxe to 
him. I'll send Timsy to drive. He 
wouldn’t let you touch the reins at any 
price, Trevor ; but anyway, the old pony 
would go home by herself.” 

A few minutes later we had hoisted 
Sidney into the back of the dog-cart 
and were off at a gallop, the only pace 
which his pony knew anything about. 

“Oh, musha, but the dhrink’s a 


curse,’ said Timsy, himself only half 


sober, as we swung perilously out of the 
ate. 

“Holy fly !’’ Timsy suddenly exclaimed, 
looking over his shoulder when some two 
miles had been covered, ‘‘ but Misther 
Sidney’s lost !”’ 

We pulled up with a jerk, and sure 
enough there was no Sidney. 

“ Be dam, but we must have dropped 
him off on to the road! I’m thinkin’ 
we'd best be turnin’ back to look for 
him !”’ 

I took the reins, and Timsy, one of 
the lamps in his hand, walked ahead 
scanning every inch of the road. 

There was no sign of Sidney anywhere, 
however, and it was just getting light 
by the time we pulled up once more at 
Hickman’s hall door. The house, which 
we had left buzzing with life, was now 
sound asleep, and Timsy and I spent 
nearly ten minutes in flinging gravel at 
every upstairs window in turn. Suddenly 
one was flung up with a crash, and a 
night-capped head appeared. 

“Come a step nearer, ye blackguards, 
and I'll scatter your brains! ’Tis 


buckshot I’m loaded with!”’ cime Mrs. 
Jimmy’s well-known tones. 

“°Tis all right, your honour, m’am,” 
said Timsy, ‘‘ but we’ve mislaid Misther 
Sidney, an’ aren’t we afther comin’ back 
all the ways from just outside Drumbeg 
to see would he be here ?”’ 

“Well, I haven’t got him,” said Mrs. 
Jimmy with a snort. 

By this time our voices had aroused 
the rest of the party, and soon some of 
the men were grouped round the trap, 
shivering in gaudy dressing-gowns, and 
advancing all sorts of wild theories to 
account for Sidney’s mysterious dis- 
appearance. Presently Fossy sauntered 
down, a cigarette in his mouth. 

“What, old Sidney lost!” he asked 
with a grin. ‘“ Rot, you don’t know his 
little ways !”’ 

He walked up to the trap and lifted 
the flap. A tousled head peered out 
from beneath the seat. ‘‘ Are we home 
yet, Timsy?” asked Sidney’s sleepy 
voice. 

The rest was drowned in a roar of 
laughter, amid which Sidney climbed 
out of the trap and gazed stupidly 
around him. 

As we followed Hickman into the 
house for whiskies and sodas, I learned 
that it was a little habit of Sidney’s, 
when drunk, to curl up like a dog and 
go to sleep under any available covert. 

The next day found us plunged into 
that state of turmoil and chaos which 
amateur theatricals alone can produce. 
As usual at such shows everything had 
been left to the last moment, and Fossy 
and I spent most of the day in building 
a stage, putting up a proscenium, and 
trying to make the “concert hall,” 
which was really the Drumbeg market 
house, appear less disreputable than 
usual by means of the flowers and flags 
which had been commandeered from 
everybody in the neighbourhood. Head- 
Constable Brien and all his men had 
been summoned to help us in our task, 
and at intervals a breathless orderly 
would arrive with a message from Phil 
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or Gwen beseeching us to go and rehearse 
again some bit that “‘ was bound to 
break down to-night.” 

The whole company assembled for 
dinner at the ghastly hour of half-past 
five, and never in all my experience of 
amateur theatricals had I seen such a 
melancholy-looking collections of nervous 
wrecks. Except Hickman and myself 
none of them had ever acted before, and 
in the intervals of making strained jokes 
I could see them furtively studying 
their play books and feverishly mut- 
tering over their parts. Fossy, who 
was playing the leading man’s part, 
alone appeared perfectly oblivious of 
the ordeal before him, but decidedly 
worried about the details of the supper 
which was to take place afterwards on 
the stage. Just as dinner was finishing 
Gwen electrified us all by almost going 
into hysterics and announcing that she 
could not possibly face an audience. 
That effectually roused the others to 
the fact that there might be no theatricals 
after all, so, crowding round Gwen, they 
fed her with champagne till she declared 
that she was ready for anything. Once 
afterwards I ventured to chaff my sister 
on her condition that night, but the 
consequences were so serious that I have 
never dared to repeat that joke. 

Presently they all melted away to 
dress and I, who had far the most 
complicated costume of any of them, 
was left to wrestle alone with my un- 
accustomed garments. At intervals 
various members of the company would 
rush in in all stages of undress to ask 
me to “make them up.” All I had 
time for was to issue brief instructions, 
and as apparently none of them knew 
the difference between rouge and grease 
paint, some of the results were weird in 
the extreme. 

As I was fastening the last hook of an 
elaborate “‘ toilette ’’ Timsy’s head was 
poked furtively round the door. “ The 
quality’s arrivin’, an’ thim cursed lamps 
won't redden !”’ he exclaimed. 
Hastening towards the hall I passed 
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the young O’Hara, who had taken me 
in to dinner on that memorable night 
before the Hunt Cup. He was leaning 
against a wing apparently in the last 
stage of collapse, and repeating over 
and over again in agonised tones, ‘ His 
lordship’s carriage is at the door,” which 
sentence comprised the whole of his part. 

Timsy as usual was right, and I found 
that people were indeed beginning to 
grope their way in the gloom between 
forms and benches. Many amused 
glances were cast at my half-finished 
“make-up” as endeavoured to 
“redden’’ the lamps, but without 
success, as I discovered that no oil had 
been put in them since the dress 
rehearsal two nights before. Soon people 
were edging away from Timsy, who 
staggered in with a huge dripping oil can, 
leaving a trail behind him which, as he 
said himself, ‘‘ you could run a great 
dhrag with.’”’ The lamps at last con- 
sented to light, and just then the two 
Raffertys, who composed the 
orchestra, began to attempt to get their 
fiddles approximately to the same pitch. 

As I was leaving the hall I heard a 
scrimmage in the front rows, and, 
turning, saw Mrs. Jimmy with her most 
truculent air disputing with little Tom 
O’Hara for the possession of a seat. 

“T tell you, Misther O’Hara, that I 
paid good money for this seat, and I’ll 
not be put out of it for the Prince of 
Wales himself.” 

‘““Good woman,” came a voice from 
the back, “‘ don’t let him besht you.” 

I was just about to rush up to keep 
the peace when I saw that Fossy was 
there, so I took refuge thankfully in the 
green room. He explained afterwards 
that he had given a Solomon judgment, 
suggesting that they should share the 
disputed seat. | Remembering Mrs. 
Jimmy’s size I felt a mild wonder as 
to how Tom O’Hara and the chair would 
fare. 

“You can ring up now, Timsy,” I 
said; I included the post of stage 
manager amongst my many other duties. 
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“ The curtain’s stuck, sorr,’’ answered 
Timsy, mopping a heated countenance. 

“See to it, Trevor,” cried Fossy, 
“T’ll have to look after young O’Hara. 
He’s weak with the fright.” 

“Well, hurry him up. He’s got to 
open, so we can’t pull up without him, 
even if we can do it then.” 

That curtain jammed for at least ten 
minutes, during which the Miss Raffertys 
scraped away manfully in the front. 
Suddenly it went up of its own accord 
with a rush, disclosing Timsy standing 
in the middle of the stage. 

“Oh, glory be to Christmas!’’ he 
cried, scuttling like a frightened rabbit, 
and just as the laughter was dying down 
“Pop!” went a champagne cork from 
the green room, clearly indicating that 
young O’Hara was receiving liquid 
refreshment. A moment later he hurtled 
on to the stage, evidently pushed 
violently from behind. “ He’s drunk 
now—he’ll do!” said Fossy, with a sigh 
of relief. 

It was in the middle of a tender love 
scene with Fossy that I first saw County 
Inspector Grant in the audience. He 
was sitting between Mrs. Tom O’Hara 
and old Mr. Trench, and the sight of 
him gave me such a terrible shock that 
it took a perfect roar from the prompter 
to recall me to the fact that I was on 
the stage. How I struggled through to 
the end of the act I don’t know, but the 
moment the curtain was down I rushed 
for Fossy. 

“ Steady, old chap, it’s all right,’’ he 
said, soothingly ; “I heard an hour ago 
that Grant was staying for a few days 
with the Tom’s, but I thought it better 
not to tell you. He’ll never recognise 
you though, and luckily you’re down on 
the programme as Miss Phayre. I told 
Molly before the show to be careful not 
to give you away.” 

“Tf Grant ever finds out that Miss 
Phayre and myself are one and the 
same, I’ll be ruined,” I groaned ; “‘ he’s 
a vindictive old blighter and can’t bear 
to be laughed 


“Oh, never fear, he’ll not find out! 
‘Miss Phayre’ can be called away to- 
morrow by an urgent telegram. But 
buck up now, it’s time for the curtain 
to be going up again.” 

The rest of the play went off 
astonishingly well, though the end was 
somewhat marred by the obstinate 
refusal of the curtain to come down, and 
the tender embrace between Fossy and 
myself was interrupted by Timsy’s 
hoarse voice from the wings, “‘ May the 
divil crack the two legs under Pat 
Hinessy! Wasn't I afther tellin’ him 
there awhile back to loose that rope ? ” 

“Thank heaven it’s over at last!” 
I said five minutes later, pitching my 
wig into a far corner of the green room 
and listening with relief to the people 
trampling down the stairs. 

“Come on you lazy people and help 
to lay the supper,”’ cried Phil, pulling a 
huge basket from under the table. 

“Never mind the supper, where’s 
the fizz?’ said Fossy, mopping his 
face down which the grease paint was 
streaming in little rivulets. ‘‘ Sure, I’m 
dead with the drought !”’ 

At that moment Mr. Grant’s loud 
voice came from the corridor outside. 
“Tl be with you in a moment, Mrs. 
O’Hara, I just want to go and congratu- 
late Miss Phayre on her excellent 
performance.”’ 

I made one despairing dive for my 
wig, but before I could reach it the 
door opened and in walked the County. 

For several awful seconds we stared 
at each other without speaking. I must 
have presented a truly comical spectacle 
with my close cropped head appearing 
over the dainty lace of my dress, but the 
County seemed to find no humour in 
the situation. His face turned white 
and then purple with rage, while every- 
one stood gazing at us in horrified silence. 

Even at that moment I could 
sympathise with the poor man as it 
dawned on him that the pretty girl to 
whom he had once paid such marked 
attention was merely one of his own 
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young officers. The ghastly pause was 
broken by Hickman who knew nothing 
of its meaning. 

“Well, County,” he said, ‘‘ coming to 
congratulate young Trevor? He does 
make up rather well, doesn’t he ? ”’ 

“Oh, excellently,” spluttered the 
County. Everyone knew that at that 
moment he would have given all he 
possessed to have been blasphemous. 
*‘T think, however, that Mr. Trevor and 
I had better have a little conversation 
to-morrow morning. I’m afraid I’m only 
delaying your supper party by staying 
now,” and he turned and stalked out of 
the room, all his outraged dignity being 
expressed in the vicious bang with which 
he closed the door behind him. 

“What a horrid man!” said Gwen. 
“He seems quite annoyed. What 
about ? Is it because of that little joke 
you played on him, Hugh ?”’ 

This was the last straw, and if we had 
been alone I’m afraid that Gwen would 
have heard some home truths. As it 
was I said nothing, but as usual turned 
appealingly to Fossy. 

By the look of unusual cheerfulness 
on his face I knew at once that he 
regarded the matter as serious. When 
things are really bad he always looks 
perfectly radiant. 

“Oh, it’ll be all right, Trevor,’ he 
said, with an obvious effort ; ‘‘ Phil and 
I'll find some way to square Grant 
to-morrow, even if she has to give the 
old boy a kiss. He’d do anything for a 
girl—as you ought to know! Come on 
now to supper and forget all about it 
for to-night !”’ 

But I hadn’t the heart for any more 
that night, so, leaving them to their 
festivity, I went home to try and forget 
my troubles in sleep. 

The next morning, as I was finishing 
a lonely breakfast, with rather the 
feelings of a condemned criminal having 
his last meal, the door opened and in 
walked Fossy in hunting kit. 

“Why the devil aren’t you dressed ? ”’ 
he asked. ‘It’s four miles to the meet 


and you'll be a bit rushed for time if 
you've got to face the County first. 

“Oh, I’m not going to hunt to-day, 
Fossy,”’ I answered; ‘‘I don’t feel a 
bit like it.” 

“ Rot, man; time enough to bid the 
devil “‘ good-morrow’ when you meet 
him. Look sharp and change if you 
want to catch Grant. Tom O’Hara’s 
mounting him to-day. Where’s the 
dreaded interview going to take place ?” 


“In my office, I suppose. He'll 
probably stop there on his way to the 
meet. But I can’t possibly face him in 
hunting kit, Fossy!”’ 

“Rubbish! He’s not your C.I. now, 
and it'll be good policy to show him 
you don’t care a tinker’s curse for him. 
And, look here, old chap, just keep a 
stiff upper lip and don’t cry till you’re 
hurt. You’re not dismissed by a long 
way yet.” 

There was a gleam in Fossy’s eye as 
he spoke, which, knowing him as I did, 
made me feel sure that he had some 
wild cat scheme up his sleeve. 


Just as I was half-way up the stairs 
to change he called after me: “Oh, 
just tell Gwe—Miss Trevor—that my 
trap will be here for her in a few minutes, 
if she’s not too tired after last night,”’ 
and in another moment I heard Fossy 
clattering down the road cursing at his 
hounds. Ten minutes later I was 
knocking at the door of my own office 
feeling more like that condemned 
criminal than ever. A grunt came from 
inside which I took to mean “ come in.” 
I came in to find the County writing 
hard at my table. He left me standing 
for fully five minutes without speaking. 
Then he looked up and began. At first 
he was curtly official, but as his rage 
and wounded dignity got the better of 
him, he became gradually more and 
more inarticulate till at last he was 
fairly gibbering at me. 


“And you actually dare, after all 
this,’ he ended, ‘‘ to come in here to 
see me in hunting kit! Have you any 
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explanation at all to offer me in extenua- 
tion of this disgraceful affair ? ”’ 

I was beginning to stammer something, 
but he cut me short. 

“Well, I’m not going to listen 
to it. And, anyhow, it’s beyond 
explanation. Tell the Head I want 
him.” 

As I opened the door Head Constable 
Brien nearly fell in on top of me, but I 
pushed him back and called loudly : 

“Tell the Head that the County 
wants him.” 

A few moments later Brien entered 
with a perfectly wooden face. He came 
to attention stiffly and saluted. 


“Take this letter to the post yourself, 
Head, and see that it catches the mail,” 
said the County viciously, jamming his 
seal on a long official envelope. 

“Yes, sorr,”’ and Brien saluted again 
as the County, without another word, 
walked out to his horse which was being 
held for him by an orderly. 

Then, ‘‘ Will I hold it over till the 
mornin’, sorr ?’’ whispered Brien. ‘‘ Some- 
thin’ might happen to-day.” He, too, 
evidently had a respect for Fossy’s 
ingenuity. 

“You will, Head,’ I answered. 
may as well be hanged for a sheep as a 
lamb now.” 

Pancake must have got the surprise 
of his life on the way to that meet, as for 
once I forgot to be afraid of him, and 
by the time we reached Rathgranagher 
he had been astonished into quite a good 
temper. Unfortunately, however, just 
as I passed the County, I happened to 
give him a dig of the spurs and he let 
out a vicious kick just missing the 
County’s horse by “as near as no 
matter,” as Timsy put it afterwards. 


I thankfully sought refuge from Mr. 
Grant’s awful eye behind Mrs. Jimmy’s 
seventeen-hand weight carrier. Of 
course everybody wanted to talk of the 
theatricals and congratulate me on my 
acting, and I was heartily thankful 
when Fossy, who had been buried in a 


mysterious conversation with Timsy, at 
last made a move. 

“Keep close to me, Trevor,’ he 
whispered, “‘ and whatever you do don’t 
pass out the County. I want to get him 
in a good humour.” 

Hounds were hardly into covert when 
a crash of music told us that they had 
found. 

“This way, County!” called Fossy, 
showing his way down a thorny ride, 
““T know where he’ll break.” 

Rathgranagher covert is the worst I 
know to get away from, and most of the 
field galloped frantically up and down 
trying to find a way through or round, 
while the County and I, momentarily 
forgetting our emnity, followed Fossy 
with a blind confidence through those 
awful thorns. 

By the time we had at last broken 
through hounds were a long way ahead 
running almost mute on what was 
evidently a burning scent. Fossy as 
usual had been right, and we were the 
only ones near them as yet. That fox 
was evidently no shirker, and had set 
his mask straight for Kilskeery, Colonel 
Hickman’s place, a good ten-mile point. 
It was the best of the Limerick country, 
huge big fields, with enormous banks 
that one could race at anywhere, and 
all my worries were forgotten in the joy 
of a really fast run. We three were at 
present alone with hounds, and my 
respect for the County rose several 
degrees when I saw the way in which 
he rattled his horse at the big banks. 

Five miles. without a check and then 
at last hounds threw up their heads 
giving us a welcome breather and 
allowing some of the others to come up, 
cursing volubly at the way in which 
they had been left. Hounds were away 
again now, but scent seemed to have 
become catchy, and the pace was slow 
with frequent checks and a lot of 
twisting. Then two miles from Kilskeery 
there was another terrific burst, and by 
the way hounds were racing dawned 
on me a suspicion that if we ever saw 
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that fox he would strongly resemble a 
red herring. By this time we were 
nearing Colonel Hickman’s demesne wall, 
and I was beginning to wonder how our 
blown horses would manage the big 
jump, when to my relief hounds swung 
off to the left, and went scrambling over 
a gap. Even then Pancake was so done 
that he came down on his nose and knees 
on the landing side and only saved 
himself by a supreme effort. My sus- 
picions were absolutely confirmed now 
by the sight of Timsy leaning against 
the wall very blown indeed, though why 
Fossy should want to run a drag out of 
Rathgranagher, a covert which always 
held a fox, was quite beyond me. The 
next half-hour was spent in woodland 
hunting at its worst, evidently to give 
an air of reality to the thing, but at last 
that mythical fox was solemnly marked 
to ground with due honours. As we 
rode up to the house for sandwiches and 
drinks, Fossy shoved up beside me. 

““Look here, Trevor,’’ he whispered, 
“we're all going to be asked to dine 
here to-night, but you must refuse.” 
I glanced at him, inquiringly. 

“ Now if you want to get out of this 
mess, you must do exactly as I tell you. 
Ride home quietly now and dine in 
peace, then put on the most disreputable- 
looking suit you have and meet me in 
this yard at eleven to-night. And, by 
the way, put your uniform great coat 
and cap in the trap so as to be able to 
slip them on.”’ 

“ But, Fossy, what’s the meaning of 
all this, what do you intend to 

Fossy stuck his spurs in his horse 
without answering, and was by this time 
deep in conversation with the County, 
who seemed in high good humour after 
his hunt. 

Now I knew that it was quite useless 
to question Fossy further in this mood, 
so, having made my excuses to Hickman, 
who I thought received them with a 
twinkle in his eye, I turned my horse 
and rode slowly back towards Drumbeg, 
trying vainly to puzzle out the meaning 


of these strange instructions. Neverthe- 
less I had such implicit confidence in 
Fossy’s power to solve all difficulties that 
eleven o'clock found me driving up Colonel 
Hickman’s avenue dressed in the oldest 
suit I possessed and keyed up for 
anything. Fossy’s schemes generally 
meant plenty of excitement. 

Timsy met me at the gate and took 
my horse. To my astonishment I found 
the yard packed with country people, 
all pushing their way towards the doors 
of a large barn. As I stood about 
waiting for Fossy I overheard scraps of 
conversation which mystified me still 
more. 

““Musha, now, but he’s a grand bird. 
Didn’t he kill three down at Meelick- 
more last week?” “ Arrah, Clancy’s 
dog is terrible wakely in himself. I saw 
him pass there awhile back.”’ “ Be the 
holy poker, that’s a great pup of Father 
Tom’s; he'll take a lot of batin’!” 
“ Begob, but did ye see Mrs. Jimmy 
Isn’t it a shame 


passin’ awhile ago ? 
for her and ould Jimmy hardly could in 
his grave!” 

“Ah, there you are, Trevor,’ cried 


Fossy, coming up behind me. ‘“ Come 
along and don’t be surprised at what 
you're going to see.” 

I followed him in silence and found 
myself in a big square room which had 
evidently once been a barn. The centre 
of the floor was occupied by a ring, 
enclosed by sloping boards, round which 
were seated most of the men who had 
been out hunting, conspicuous among 
them being Mrs. Jimmy’s ponderous 
figure. The rest of the room was filled 
with rough benches on which the country 
people were scrambling for seats. Fossy 
led me to one of these. ‘“‘ Stay here till 
I come back,” he said, and was gone. 

I pulled my old shooting hat still 
further over my face, inwardly cursing 
Fossy as it began to dawn on me that I 
was going to witness a cock fight. Of 
course since coming to Drumbeg I had 
heard vague rumours that cock and 
dog fighting was still furtively indulged 
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in by some of the older type of gentry, 
but I could not see Fossy’s object in 
dragging me into such a flagrantly illegal 
business, and I prayed devoutly that 
no one in the room would recognise 
“the officer.” 

However I could see nothing for it 
but to sit still and wait for Fossy to 
come back, and at that moment my 
misgivings were cut short by Timsy 
climbing into the ring, taking off his 
hat and beginning in stentorian tones : 

“Mrs. Jimmy, gintlemen, an’ others, 
‘tis proud I am to see ye here this night, 
and before ye shtart I'll have ye render 
thanks to the Colonel, grand ould 
sportsman that he is, for havin’ ye here. 
The first item on the programme 
will be a grand battle between six 
cocks from the parish of Aughagower 
and six from Tinnymuck, an’ the man 
that says the Tinnymuck cocks is the 
besht, I tell him to his face he’s a liar.’’ 
Timsy held up his hand to still the 
applause which greeted this truculent 
declaration. ‘‘ Colonel Hickman asks 
me to say that if be any chance thim 
dam polis should come interferin’ with 
us, he doesn’t want any of ye to get into 
throuble. Ye all know where the doors 
is, so let it be ivery man for himself an’ 
the divil take the hindmost.”’ 

By this time the twelve cocks had 
been shaken out of their bags, and bets 
were offered freely on all sides as they 
met with a rush in the centre. But the 
battle was a disappointing one, as it 
was evident from the first that the 
Tinnymuck cocks were outclassed. In 
vain did their supporters dance round 
the outside of the boarding yelling like 
savages. Three cocks were killed in the 
first few minutes without loss to the 
representatives of Aughagower, and in 
five minutes the battle was over. 

“Rotten!” said Mrs. Jimmy, who 
had evidently lost money. “‘ They don’t 
know how to breed cocks nowadays.’ 

While bets were being settled all 
round me my attention was attracted 
by a large “stage box” on the left, 
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which looked directly down on the ring. 
A pair of heavy curtains were drawn 
across it so that its occupants could see 
without being seen. That it was occupied 
I knew by seeing the curtains shake, but 
I could not think who might be in it as 
everybody I knew seemed to be sitting 
openly in the front. 

Timsy was in the ring again now, a 
little less sober than before. 

“The next contist is between 
Mrs. Barry-Lushington’s _ bull-tarrier, 
‘ Brindled Beauty,’ and Colonel Hick- 
man’s ‘ Paddy.’ I don’t rightly know 
the breedin’ of him.” 

“Nor nobody else either,’’ remarked 
Mrs. Jimmy, loudly. 

“ Brindled Beauty” was the first 
into the ring. Evidently an old hand 
at the game he waddled into the centre 
and looked round with a low expectant 
growl. He reminded one rather of a 
battered middle-weight pugilist with his 
flattened nose and tattered ears. 

“Paddy was of quite a different 
stamp, being apparently a cross between 
a greyhound and Irish terrier with a 
little retriever thrown in. His methods 
were in great contrast to those of the 
“ Brindle,” as he was a fighter of the 
snappy, whirlwind type. Such contests, 
I admit, are not in the least to my taste 
and I omit details. Paddy opened the 
attack, but the other had his own ideas 
of playing the game, and having 
conquered, waddled out with a growl 
of almost human satisfaction. 

It was at this point that I saw Fossy 
at one of the doors beckoning to me, 
so I picked my way with difficulty 
among the crowded benches and out into 
the darkness of the yard. 

“‘ Here you are, get into this,”’ he said, 
holding up my heavy uniform coat. 

“Look here, Fossy, for heaven’s sake 
stop beating about the bush like this, 
and tell me what you’re driving at ?”’ 
I said, irritably, as I changed my old 
shooting hat for a uniform cap. 

For answer Fossy opened a small door 
disclosing a narrow rickety staircase. 


Bie 
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“Go up there, open the door at the top 
and the whole game’s in your hands 
and hard enough I’ve worked for it!”’ 
he said. 

“What do you mean? What shall 
I———”’ but with a shrug of his shoulders 
he had walked away. Knowing that 
there was nothing more to be got out of 
him I resigned myself to the inevitable, 
climbed up the rickety staircase, and 
paused for a moment with my hand on 
the door. Then I flung it open and 
found myself staring straight at County 
Inspector Grant. He was sitting in the 
front of the “stage box” with Phil 
O’Hara on one side of him and Gladys 
Hardinge on the other. He turned 
round at the noise of my entrance, 
half rose from his chair, and then 
remained as if petrified with his jaw 
dropped and staring at me as if I was 
some vision out of a nightmare. 

At that moment a perfect babel of 
voices burst out from below, above 
which one could distinguish shouts of 
“The polis! the polis!” 

Only now did the full meaning of 
Fossy’s curious instructions dawn on 
me, and my main feeling was one of 
rage against him for having forced me 
into the peculiarly unpleasant position 
of seeming to betray my friend and 
frequent host—and this appalling breach 
of discipline went sore against the 
grain—but I saw that I had no alter- 
native now but to carry it through to 
the end. 

He was certainly stage-managing it 
well. For a moment I had a glimpse of 
the room below turned into a pandemo- 
nium as the panic-stricken country 
people fought madly to get to the doors, 
then Phil reached over and pulled the 
curtain right across. 

Gladys Hardinge was the first to 
break the awful silence in the box. ‘‘ Oh, 
Mr. Trevor,” she said, half crying, ““ how 
horrid of you! Say you won't go 
prosecuting us all and dragging us into 
court! It would be perfectly awful! ”’ 

“Well, Miss MHardinge,’’ said, 
severely, “ladies really should not 


attend these exhibitions. I am ex- 
tremely sorry for what has happened 
to-night, especially as Colonel Hickman 
is a very good friend of mine, and it 
must seem like treachery to him.”’ 

At that moment Fossy burst into the 
box. 

“Well, bad luck to you, Trevor,” he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ for spoiling as nice a night’s 
sport as ever Isaw! However, Hickman 
bears you no malice. He says it’s a 
fair cop, and wants you to come in and 
have a drink.” 

“No, I think not, to-night, thanks,” 
I answered. ‘‘ Please explain to him 
how sorry I am that this should have 
occurred, but duty must be done, you 
know.” I turned to the County. 
‘““There’s no reason, sir, that any of 
my men should see you in this position. 
With your permission I’ll go and with- 
draw them,” and saluting respectfully 
I walked out of the box, leaving him 
reduced to an inarticulate gurgle. He had 
not spoken once since I entered the box. 

“Splendid, old buck!” cried Fossy, 
slapping me on the back. ‘I didn’t 
know you had it in you to put up such 
a game of bluff.” 

‘“‘ By jove, you're a devil, Fossy,” I 
said, ““I see now that you’ve been 
working for this all day, and that’s 
why you ran that drag.” 

“Of course it was; but we had 
the deuce of a job persuading Grant 
to patronise the cockfight. 

“Yes, but what’s the next move going 
to be ?”’ I asked, doubtfully. 

“The next move must come from 
Grant himself,’ answered Fossy de- 
cisively. ‘‘ He’s in a blue funk now, 
but he’s as cute as a weasel, and if you 
were to approach him now he’d tumble 
to it that the whole thing was a put-up 
job. Now, Timsy!” 

To my astonishment Timsy instantly 
began to issue orders to imaginary men 
imitating exactly the rich tones of 
Head Constable Brien. 

Fall in there*now, fall in! 


Pick up 
your dhressin’ from the right, can’t ye. 
Now, Constable Sullivan, what are you 
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doin’ wanderin’ round there like a dog 
lookin’ for the head of his bed? Form 
fourrrs, r-r-r-right. By the left, quick 
march 

* * * * * 

Next morning as I was enjoying an 
after-breakfast cigarette, there was a 
knock at the door and an orderly 
entered. 

“If ye please, sorr, Mr. Grant’s 
above at Clancy’s Hotel, and would be 
glad if you can spare him a _ few 
moments.” 

“Very well, constable, tell the County 
I'll be with him directly.” 

A few moments later I entered the 
fly-blown coffee room of Drumbeg’s 
so-called hotel, to find the County 
standing with his back to the fire just 
finishing what had evidently been a 
dressing down to Head Constable Brien, 
who was standing stiffly at attention 
with a more crestfallen air than I had 
believed him capable of. 


““ And let me tell you,” concluded the 
County, “the next time you receive 
orders don’t let any feeling not connected 
with your duty help you to forget to 


carry them out.” At this point I 
noticed that the County held a letter in 
his hand, and I realised that Brien had 
been getting into trouble on my account. 

“You can go now, Head Constable, 
but remember what I have told you.” 
Brien saluted like a machine, turned, 
and marched out of the room without a 
glance in my direction. 

There was silence for quite half-a- 
minute while the County gazed straight 
into my face. I shifted uneasily and felt 
that all my confidence was slipping from 
me under the piercing scrutiny of those 
keen blue eyes which seemed to be 
reading me through and through. 

“T had sent for you, Mr. Trevor,” 
said the County at last, ‘‘ to speak to 
you about the occurrences of the last 
two days. You have a warm advocate 
in Mr. O’Hara of Lisduff, a very old 
friend of mine, but I may tell you now 
that from the first I never intended 
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that this matter should go further than 
myself. I was and still am seriously 
annoyed at your behaviour, but I 
realised that you are after all only a 
thoughtless boy, and I had no wish to 
take any steps which might possibly 
ruin your career.” 

‘“ But the letter, sir,’ I stammered ; 
“your report of yesterday rT 

“* Ah, yes, the letter,” said the County, 
with a grim smile. ‘ Your Head 
Constable has just brought it to me 
explaining that he forgot to post it last 
night. He paused and deliberately tore 
open the envelope. “I think perhaps 
you had better read it.” 

In bewildered silence I unfolded the 
document. Instead of that scathing 
report I had expected to find, to my 
utter astonishment the paper contained 
nothing more than a formal application 
from the County for an extension of his 
leave. 

“Then last night,” I gasped, too 
dumbfounded to realise how I was giving 
myself away. 

“Exactly; last night’s elaborate 
scheme was entirely wasted on me,” 
the County looked positively genial at 
my discomfiture. “‘ You may tell your 
friend Fossy O’Hara that his precious 
plot deceived me for exactly five minutes, 
and that if I had been the kind of man 
you both seemed to have thought me, 
you would have been on the high road 
to dismissal by now. However, I think 
the realisation of what a complete fool 
you have made of yourself ought to be 
a sufficient punishment for you, and if 
you will take the advice of an older man 
you will see to it that you do not in 
future indulge your taste for such 
dangerous masquerading.” 

“T don’t know how to thank you 
enough for this, sir,’ I stammered. 
““T see now what an utter “g 

The County pushed the bell. 

think we'll have a small drink,” 
he said ; ‘‘ you look as if you wanted it, 
Trevor.” 

He was right, I did. 
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TALISMAN 


THE MAKING OF 


A HUNTER 


With Illustrations from Photographs by Miss Eva White West 


To anyone fond of horses and country 
life, the training of four-year-olds over 


banks and all the diversified fences 
peculiar to Ireland would provide an 
amusing and in many cases a profitable 
occupation. 

I was staying last autumn with friends 
in Ireland whose chief pleasure, as it 
seemed to me, was to get their young 
horses and themselves into difficulties, 
and then extract them without hurt to 
anyone concerned. 

My friends owned at that time amongst 
them five young horses. Rose Merry, a 
bay thoroughbred mare, five years old, 
that had been hunted in England and 
went well there, but knew nothing about 
Irish banks; however, as she was 
willing, easy to ride and a good jumper, 
her education was not difficult. The 
Sheriff, a chestnut five-years-old by Lord 
Atholl, who had been bought in August, 
with two others quite unbroken in every 


way. Talisman, a beautiful chestnut 
thoroughbred by The Reeve, and 
Creeper, a bay four-years-old, by Dark 
Ivy, not so full of quality but a good 
ride up to 14 st. and sure to make a 
useful horse. The last and certainly 
the “‘least’’ horse in the stable was May 
Fly, a four-years-old dun pony, with 
black points, only 14-1, but beautifully 
made, with capital legs. When you are 
on her back her grand shoulders and 
good outlook make you fancy you are 
riding a big horse. Her dam was a pure 
Norwegian pony through whom she 
inherited her colour, although the dam 
was a light cream with wall eyes. 
Tipperary Boy, her sire, twice won the 
Galway Plate, ran well in the Grand 
National, and was at one time amongst 
the best steeplechase horses in Ireland. 
From him the pony gets all her hunting 
qualities. She took to jumping from the 
first, and in the photograph is seen 
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going off the banks in the best of style. 
Perhaps being small and nippy gives her 
an advantage over the bigger horses 
when on the top of rotten or narrow 
banks. 

The skewbald shown jumping the 
ditch is still unbroken, but being so 
conspicuous his owner thought it advis- 
able to perfect his education as soon as 
possible. This colt is by Gallant, and 
won first prize in a class for young 
hunters at the local show this autumn. 


would hop on and off the banks in correct 
style. Others would try to fly both 
ditch and bank, which sooner or later, 
generally sooner, brought them to grief. 
After a bit these more hot-headed ones 
displayed great agility in kicking back 
with the hind legs at the last moment, 
thus avoiding a fall. A few jumps over 
a fixed pole taught the horses they could 
not treat timber with contempt. 

We were lucky in having the use of a 
large empty barn, which when fitted up 


THE SHERIFF 


The second or third day after getting 
these colts in to break, they were led 
with a rope over an open ditch 
with alittle water running 
through it. All of them at first were 
more or less frightened at the water, 
but on seeing Rose Merry cross and 
recross safely, they soon got over their 
nervousness, and would follow the rope 
of their own accord. The next day 
easy, well-defined banks, with a ditch on 
each side, were selected for their further 
schooling. It was curious to note how 
some of these horses at the first attempt 


with a mounting block in the middle 
made an ideal riding school. Here I 
spent the whole of an afternoon with 
one of the unbroken colts, and when we 
came out he was not only quite quiet 
to ride, but would let me mount and 
dismount as often as I liked. Next day 
I was able to ride him on the roads. 

As soon as these horses were “ quiet 
ridden’”’ we set off on a_ schooling 
expedition, generally a party of four, 
one of us riding a horse that could be 
depended upon to jump when and where 
he was asked. This was when the fun 
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CREEPER 


CREEPER AGAIN 
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began, the ladies of the party taking 
their falls as cheerfully as the men; one 
of them accounted for three the first 
day, but appeared none the worse. 
Contrary to the usual Irish custom, these 
horses were provided with plain double 
bridles, the bits being thick and smooth 
and the curb short in the cheek; both 
reins were run through an ordinary ring 
martingale. One horse carried over his 
bridle a strong head collar that could 
easily be transferred to any other, and 
to the saddle of another was fastened a 
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One of our party told me about a novel 
way of training practised some fifteen 
years ago, by a_ well-known Irish 
gentleman trainer, Mr. Herbert Mande- 
ville. It was on the lines. of 
Professor Rarey of old, “ catch him and 
train him while you wait ”’ sort of thing. 
Mr. Mandeville would catch an 
unbroken colt, put on a strong head 
collar, and proceed to cast him by 
strapping up the near fore leg and 
gradually getting him off his balance, 
till he rather lay down than fell down. 


MAY FLY 


neat coil of thin rope about 24 ft. long. 
We all had ash plants, and one of us 
carried a whip, which was very seldom 
required. 

I remember an old man who trained 
young horses for the late Sir Tatton 
Sykes in Yorkshire always rode with two 
long ash plants, so that without taking 
his hands off the reins, he could tap the 
horses on both hocks and so keep them 
up to their bridle and straight. He told 
me the horses were much less likely to 
kick at the sticks than at spurs. We 
followed this plan and found it most useful. 


Then he would sit on him, play with his 
legs and tail, and generally make the 
animal accustomed to being handled. 
After a while he would let him up, put a 
saddle on, and in a very short time, 
perhaps a couple of hours from the time 
of casting, mount him. He never let 
himself be bucked off, and being very 
active, if he was getting too much of it 
would jump off and then be up again in 
a few seconds, before the horse could 
realise what had happened. 

After a few days he could make him 
go where he liked, up and down steep 
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gravel pits, over all sorts of queer jumps, 
the queerer the better, awkward stiles 
for preference ; a favourite place was a 
deep drop into a river. Sometimes horse 
and man would come right down in the 
water, but up the rider would get, 
shaking the wet off himself, scrape 
the horse—he always carried some- 
thing he could use as a scraper—mount 
again, and jump down the same place. 
How he escaped being killed was a 
marvel. , He had often no bit in the 


HIS SECOND ‘‘ LEP.” 


mouth, but guided the horse by patting 
on the neck and nose with a long flat 
piece of wood like a sword. How he 
stopped his young ones when he wanted 
to do so, no one but himself knew ; but 
stop them he did, and out with hounds, 
too, when naturally they were excited. 

He often rode a half-broken colt, 
leading two others by thin rope 
which would have broken had they 
pulled back at all; but they seemed to 
follow more than be led by him. 

He one day caught,’ cast, and rode an 


unbroken three-year-old filly, belonging 
to the lady who told me about him, all 
in a couple of hours; then he put on a 
lady’s saddle and made her ride the filly 
all over the place, he of course leading 
her. When he cast her first she broke 
out in a sweat, shut her eyes, lay quite 
still and seemed terrified, but when he 
let her up he turned her loose, and 
himself ran all over a big field jumping 
drains and dodging about; the filly 
followed his every turn and even jumped 


GETTING CONFIDENCE IN HIMSELF 


the drains after him. She was sold as a | 
four-year-old to a Kildare farmer, who | 
said he never had the least trouble in 
training or backing her, as she seemed 
trained already, though she had only had | 
the one lesson from Mr. Mandeville. | 

Horses that had ‘gone against ” | 
people were his delight, and he certainly | 
managed to make them quiet and fit to 
ride. People said this training wore off | 
when the horse was well fed and not | 
hard worked, but my informant did not 
know of a case where this had actually 
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TALISMAN FOLLOWING THE ROPE. PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS HEAD COLLAR 
PUT ON OVER BRIDLE 


CREEPER CROSSING AN EASY BANK 
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happened, though she had ridden and 
hunted a great many of the “ bad cases ”’ 
he had trained. Few could make a 
success of this style of training, and none 
at all if they had not the marvellous 
power over horses that Mr. Mandeville 
had. But to proceed with the schooling : 

On mounting our horses we went 
down a road till we came to a 
bohireen,”’ the entrance to which was 
guarded by a couple of sticks and a few 
bushes. This we all got well over, and 
trotted across a swampy field where we 


struggling he fell back, partly on his 
rider, a lady, who fortunately escaped 
with a wetting. Later on we met boggy 
and blind places, then we got off and the 
head-collar and rope were used in 
succession on each horse. The great 
thing is to give the horses plenty of time 
when they are on the banks; they then 
look well below them and place their 
feet in the right position before springing 
off into the field. 

The chestnut five-year-old was much 
the best natural jumper from the very 


MAKING HIM HANDY 


met a sunk fence, stone faced but low, 
with a well-defined narrow water-course 
on the other side. The chestnut 
thoroughbred did this rather badly, 
leaving his hind legs in the water. 
Beyond this field the ditch was on the 
near side with a wide low bank to land 
on. All the colts jumped this well. We 
then had a go at a bank with rather 
boggy ditches on each side; the “ blood 
colt” got too near this, his hind legs 
stuck in the ditch, he could only get 
his forelegs on to the bank and in 


first ; the thoroughbred colt had three 
falls, but I think he was unlucky, and 
now as a ridden hunter is about the best 
of the lot. 

The bay horse was very careful, letting 
his forelegs down nearly to the bottom 
of the ditches before he gave his “ kick 


off’? This may be very safe, but the 
sensation, when feeling for the lowest 
stone on the face of a sunk fence, does 
not fill the rider with confidence. A low 
bank with wide ditch and drop into a 
meadow off a main road was a favourite 
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WELL OVER THE FIXED BAR 


EASY FENCE FOR THEIR FIRST SCHOOLING 
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schooling ground ; when in this field we 
could turn sharp to the left, cross a nar- 
row lane, a plain bank with ditch on near 
side leading in, and out of it a broad bank 
and widish running brook beyond; then 
sharp to the left again and up on toa 
fine wide stone-faced bank into the road. 
When we could ride over these at a slow 
canter, we realised that the horses were 
improving very much. 

Any horse that at the moment was 
not required had his head tied short 


I had to take the saddle off and it was 
quite five minutes before she struggled 
out. When telling this to our photo- 
grapher I was impressed by her concern, 
but soon found it was not for my safety 
but for the loss of the pictures she might 
have taken. 

In England I hardly ever roped horses 
over fences, with the exception of 
leading them over an occasional blind 
ditch, or jumping them over the fixed 
bar to make them get up. I rode them 
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IN THE ROPE OVER VERY BLIND PLACES 


round to his stirrup by the snaffle reins 
so that he could not wander away. 
One of our party was the photographer 
who rode a bicycle ; when the road was 
hilly or over rough fields the rope was 
thrown to her, and one of the horsemen 
towed her along. When riding by myself 
on the English blood mare I jumped on to 
a fairish bank, on the other side of which 
was a bigger gripe than we expected ; 
the mare on seeing this tried to turn 
round and in so doing fell on her back 
into the first ditch. I slipped over her 
head and stood high and dry above her. 


over very small places at first, gradually | 
increasing in size; but I can see now that | 
for Irish fences “‘ roping” is the right 
method. 

It is important that horses should be 
taught to walk or creep down into water- 
courses and rivers ; it is often much more 
difficult to get a horse to “ wet his feet ”’ 
than it is to make him jump. If he is 
expected to ford the drain or brook he | 
must be put in sideways, he soon learns 
in this way not to jump but to let himself | 
gently into the bottom. 

The bigger banks, which are usually | 
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bare and dry, were last year, owing to 
the wet summer, covered with a thick 
growth of grass and briars ; this prevents 
the depth and width of the ditches 
showing in the photographs, also the 
horses had to be more deliberate in 
placing their feet and jumping off. They 
sometimes got into these ditches, and it 
all depended which end up they were 


whether you saw the tops of their, heads 
or four feet struggling in the air! 

We were well repaid for the trouble 
we took with these younger horses. 
Though they were untouched before the 
first Thursday in August, when ridden 
with hounds on October 7th they were 
as well mannered as other people’s, and 
we could go anywhere we liked with them. 


THE SHERIF, SHOWING KNOT OF SNAFFLE REIN TO STIRRUP 
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THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS 


BY J. M. 


“ Pi-yi, pi-yi, pi-yi-i-i!’’ The 
anguished howl of a dog floated up the 
dirty stone staircase from the kitchen 
department. 

““Gran’ Dio!” The wrinkled, tooth- 
less old woman who was serving my 
weird repast hastily deposited the dish 
of spaghetti on the nearest chair and 
vanished in the direction of the sound. 

A minute later there came a fresh and 
even more clamorous outburst of canine 
woe, the sound of a heavy body hurtling 
against chairs and tables in frantic 
endeavour to escape, finally a tumultuous 
exit and the wails trailing off into silence 
—a silence presently broken by an 
ostentatiously loud licking of wounds 
and bruises. 

Madama Massei re-appeared. A flush 
shewed darkly through her parchment 
skin, she breathed fast and stertorously. 

“Ciel, madama! What has happened? 
Are the bandits upon us? ”’ 

“Ma ché! Bandits, say you? Far 
worse than any bandit is that canaccio 
below there. Thief, robber, brigand— 
nothing is safe from his attack! And of 
an artfulness! See you, he watches for 
the just moment with the cunning of 
the devil whose offspring he undoubtedly 
is! No matter how tempting the dish, 
it may be put under his very nose 
without his blinking an eye; the vile 
one lies there as if unconscious of its 
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presence—so long as I am about. But 
let me quit the kitchen for just one 
moment—pouff! it is over his throat. 
And when | return he sleeps peacefully 
in the same spot as before. What, then, 
I ask you,” she crossed her skinny arms 
upon her breast and cast her eyes 
dramatically heavenward, “‘ what have 
I done that my life should be cursed by 
such an evil beast ? ”’ 

I shook my head in solemn sympathy. 

Nevertheless, monsieur,’”’ her brow 
cleared, a grim smile curled the corners 
of her lips, “for this once—to the 
blessed saints be praise !—the brigand 
has met with his just reward. He 
enters, sees the pot of minestra by the 
window, knows not that I have just 
taken it off the fire and put it there to 
cool, hears my footsteps overhead, knows 
that not a moment is to be lost. Like 
lightning he plunges his nose into the 
boiling mess... Ecco! monsieur heard 
his shrieks,”’ she continued, complacently, 
“in the anguish of the moment his 
wonted caution deserted him. Then did 
I descend and fall upon him with a 
chair-leg. Aha! Paris, mon brave, how 
goes it now with thy bones ? 

“ Paris? Odd name for a dog.”’ 

“Deh, think you so, monsieur? We 
have also César, Castor. These two are 
likewise. tormenters of my life—but 
Paris, truly, surpasses all in wickedness.” 
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Next morning I made the acquaintance 
of the evildoer. As I threaded my way 
through the pigs great and small, ring- 
streaked, spotted and speckled, who 
occupied the courtyard, and avoided 
the heels and teeth of the phalanx of 
asses who were settling a little dispute 
amongst themselves on the crown of 
the causeway outside, my eye was caught 
by a big brown dog which slumbered 
peacefully amid the turmoil. The other 
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up the road, and I approached the brown 
dog. 

“ Vien’, vien’, povera bestia,’ I mur- 
mured, insinuatingly, and held out the 
hand of friendship. 

Not a muscle of his body made the 
slightest movement, the eyelids remained 
fast closed, only the pause in the deep, 
slow breathing told me that my 
cajoleries had not fallen upon deaf ears. 

An ordinary mongrel of the country, 


THE CASA LUNA POOL 
“A transparent film of vapour hung round the bushes, and delicately veiled the surface of the water.” 


curs—and their name was legion—gave 
the combatants a wide berth, but this 
one betrayed not by so much as the 
flicker of an eyelid that he was aware 
of the battle which raged around his 
recumbent form. That the fighters 
were, however, profoundly conscious of 
Mis proximity I could not doubt. If, in 
the heat of the fray they surged within 
a yard or two of the sleeper, instantly, 
with uneasy looks in his direction, they 
sheered off to a more discreet distance. 
Gradually, still fighting, they drifted 


a kind of crossbred setter-cum-mastif{- 
cum-sheepdog, such as one sees all over 
the island of Corsica. But there was 
something arresting about the creature’s 
face. By the time I had decided that it 
was the curiously long, shaggy eyebrows, 
falling forward over the eyes, which gave 
him such a look of owlish age and 
wisdom, I became conscious of a narrow 
glimmer of light between the eyelids— 
only a momentary gleam, and they were 
again tightly closed. 
“Paris !’’ called a voice overhead. 
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Yawning prodigiously, the animal rose, 

and still ignoring my existence, passed 
indoors. 

I walked along the sycamore-bordered 
path by the side of the swiftly-flowing 
Golo. When last I had passed that way 
the trees had been clothed in the tender 
green of early summer, my fishing-rod 
had been in my hand, my basket slung 
across my shoulder. But now we were 
in chill December; the bare boughs 
stood out against a grey sky, the macchie 
had donned its sombre winter garb ; 
wild-duck, redleg, sanglier, and—should 
the fates prove kind—the wily moufflon, 
were now to be my quarry. I wandered 
on, contemplating the various reaches 
reminiscent of past triumphs or woeful 
defeats, until I reached that wonderful 
aquarium of fishes great and small, the 
Casa Luna Pool. A transparent film of 
vapour, too impalpable to be called a 
mist, hung round the bushes and 
delicately veiled the face of the water. 

“ By gad! if I’d only had this atmos- 
phere then,’ I murmured. For day after 
day, in the sweet springtime, brilliant 
sunlight had streamed down upon acrystal 
clear pool, and hard indeed had it been 
to lure the big ’uns from its depths. 

With a sigh over the inherent perver- 
sity of inanimate things, I turned to 
retrace my steps to my inn and my 
breakfast, and in so doing caught a glint 
of a chestnut-brown body darting into 
the shelter of a clump of macchie. 

“ Paris, by all the powers!” 

However, I respected the animal’s 
desire for secrecy, and passed the bush 
behind which he lurked without the 
flicker of an eyelid in his direction. From 
time to time on my homeward way a 
movement of the bushes or a momentary 
glimpse of a waving stern proclaimed 
the presence of my follower, but I 
entered the inn without a backward 
glance, and when, after déjeuner, I again 
sallied forth, I greeted Paris, who lay 
once more in the dust of the roadway, 
as if we met for the first time that 
morning. He opened his bloodshot eyes 
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and from beneath their penthouse brows 

looked at me long and steadily. Rising 
slowly to his feet he bestowed upon my | 
calves a lengthy and comprehensive 
sniff. Then with one gentle, almost 
imperceptible, sway of his feathered tail 
he again betook himself to slumber. 

“ By Jove, what a pretty girl! The 
first I’ve seen in Corsica.’’ From a rough 
mule-cart drawn up in front of the inn, 
a graceful, dark-haired, dark-eyed young 
woman was descending. With beaming 
countenance Madama Massei threw her 
arms around her and kissed her resound- 
ingly on either cheek. From opposite 
sides of the narrow little street two young 
men hurried up, sweeping the sombreros 
from their heads as they came; even 
Paris bestirred himself to give cordial 
welcome. As I passed the group Madama 
held out a detaining hand : 

““ Scusa, monsieur, I wish to present to 
you my daughter, Maddalena, who comes 
now from the convent-school in Bastia 
to pass with us the vacances de Noél.” 

Pride shone from every feature of the 
old woman’s wrinkled face as she watched 
the young lady’s dignified acknowledg- 
ment of the introduction. 

“And now my portmanteau and my 
packages—who will carry them inside ?”’ 

No need to ask twice. “ I’’—‘]’’— 
exclaimed the young men, and simul- ° 
taneously darted upon the bag. Each 
seized a handle, neither would give way ; 
over it black eyes met grey with nothing 
short of murder in their depths. 

“ Mario, take thou the portmanteau.’ 

The slim youth, whose ill-fitting cloth 
suit, carefully-oiled locks and flamboyant 
tie smacked of the town, threw it over 
his shoulder with an air of triumph. 

“To thee, Luigi, the packages,” and 
madama thrust an indiscriminate bundle 
into the arms of the swarthy young fellow 
in the brown velveteen of the countryman. 
... . Then with a slight smile and a 
quiver of her eyelid in my direction, 
she led her pretty daughter indoors. 

A few minutes later the old lady 
returned, care written on her brow. 
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““Monsieur,”’ she said in tones of per- 
plexed apology, “‘ truly I know not how 
to approach with my most troublesome 
prayer. Have I, then, permission——? ”’ 

“ But assuredly, madama. What can 
I do for you ?”’ 

“Monsieur, it is for my daughter. 
Gran’ Dio! what notions do they not 
imbibe in these schools! See you, I had 
arranged for her the room above the 
asses’ stable. For the days of Noél all 
others are taken—and truly often has she 
slept there when she was a child. But 
now—imagine then the folly !—she says 
she fears to sleep there all open to the 
street, that it is not convenable —a 
thousand foolish caprices ! And see you, 
monsieur, all others are taken,” the old 
lady repeated slowly, her eyes reading 
my face. 

For a moment I hesitated, 
chivalry prevailed. 

“* How about mine, madama ? 


then 


Let the 


young lady have that, and put me above 


the asses’ stable.” 

“Oh, never, never! How could I 
accept such a sacrifice ? Monsieur is too 
good, too amiable ; never could I take 
advantage of his kindness 4 

But of course she did ; and at once the 
transfer was effected. . Not a very 
luxurious lodging certainly, my new 
apartment ; the door, reached from the 
courtyard by an outside stair, was 
innocent of lock or bolt, the furniture 
was scanty in the extreme. But it was 
clean—altogether, I thought, it would 
serve well enough. I put my gun-case 
in a corner, dumped down my cartridges 
beside it, then leant from the open 
casement and surveyed the little world 
of the courtyard. 

In the corner the pigs slumbered 
peacefully ; on a chair by the door sat 
Maddalena, a gallant on either hand. 
Both were striving to engage her atten- 
tion; on both she smiled impartially. 
| But by and by it seemed as if the glib- 
tongued Mario were talking his rival out, 
the girl turned her laughing face more 
and more in his direction until at last 


Luigi gave up the contest. Darkly 
frowning, he folded his arms across his 
chest and relapsed into sulky silence. 

At that moment Paris strolled into the 
courtyard. He paused and looked at the 
trio, then slowly walked up to where 
they sat. All were too absorbed to notice 
the dog, who sniffed at the velveteen legs 
for a minute or two, then passed on to 
those of broadcloth, and, without an 
instant’s hesitation, without the faintest 
sign or sound of warning, made his teeth 
meet in Mario’s calf. 

With a shriek of surprise and pain, the 
young man sprang to his feet, and snatch- 
ing his revolver from his hip-pocket, 
levelled it at the dog, who let go his hold 
but stood looking at him with blazing 
eyes. In the same breath Luigi darted 
forward and struck the young man’s arm 
aside. The shot rang out, the bullet 
knocked a piece of plaster from the wall, 
Maddalena screamed, the pigs squealed 
and tore wildly round the courtyard— 
“And now we shall see murder done,”’ I 
thought, as, in the midst of the pande- 
monium, the rivals stood glaring furiously 
into each other’s eyes. 

But again madama intervened. 

“What, then, is this?’ came her 
angry voice from the doorway. “ Into 
thy pocket with that weapon, Mario, or 
enter this house no more! Instantly— 
thou hearest me ? Instantly, I say!” 

Sulkily the young man obeyed. 

“* As for thee, canaccio,’’ madama came 
forward, in her hand the chair-leg, ap- 
parently reserved for such emergencies, 
“advance thou. Receive thus the wages 
of thy iniquity.” 

And with loud protesting wail, Paris 
submitted to the inevitable. , 

That afternoon, with Luigi as hench- 
man, I sallied forth for a few hours’ rough 
shooting amongst the macchie. The 
ardour of my attendant, who was, like 
all Corsicans, a keen lover of “‘ la chasse,” 
seemed at first a little damped by the 
disquieting thought that his rival, in the 
interesting réle of invalid, was left pos- 
sessor of the field. But as the afternoon 
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wore on and our bag waxed fairly heavy 
—for Corsica, where more often than not 
it is a case of much toil and few feathers 
—his cheerfulness increased, and I found 
him a very decent sort of fellow indeed. 
Both he and Mario, it transpired, were 
natives of the district, but both had gone 
afield in search of fortune, and it was 
only at seasons of festa, such as this of 
Noél, that they revisited their village. 

My judgment of the young man was 
shared, apparently, by Paris who, quite 
unasked, had joined the party, and who, 
in total contradiction of my fears, had 
proved quite the equal of my own trusted 
spaniel in science and sagacity. 

So in great amity, at the conclusion of 
a really successful afternoon, our quar- 
tette re-entered the courtyard of the inn. 
And then did the cloud again descend 
upon Luigi’s brow, for there, by Madda- 
lena’s side, sat Mario. The two came 
forward to admire and exclaim over our 
wonderful bag, until madama’s peremp- 
tory voice summoned the girl indoors. 
Luigi followed her, and Mario was left 
with me. 

With eager interest he watched while 
I took my gun to pieces, cleaned and 
oiled it. His eyes dwelt covetously upon 
the contents of my cartridge bag. ““ Name 
of a pipe!” he sighed, “it is only the 
English who can afford such beautiful 
weapons. Tell me, monsieur, are all of 
your nation rich—but rich to terrify ? ”’ 

“Per Bacco! I would it were even 
so!” I cried. 

Just then Gioachino, the muleteer, 
crossed the yard in search of his evening 
glass of absinthe. 

“ Hola, Gioachino!’’ I stopped him. 
“ Behold the five francs which I owe for 
your cart of yesterday,” and I pulled out 
a handful of gold and silver coins. 

With profuse acknowledgments, 
Gioachino passed on. 

“Monsieur is doubtless fatigued after 
his exertions ?’’ Mario resumed, after a 
pause and witha complete change of tone. 
“‘ Certainly he will repose well to-night.”’ 
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“Yes, I daresay I shallfsleep pretty 
soundly, despite the asses below.” 

“Ah, true; it is unfortunate that 
monsieur should be thus installed; the 
asini at times make great disturbance. 
The only way is to muffle the head well 
in blankets and thus deaden the sound.”’ 

“A very good plan,” I said, rising to 
go. ‘‘ Meanwhile my dinner waits. Bon 
soir, Mario.” 

“Bon soir, monsieur, and a happy 
Noél. To-morrow we all make grand 
festa, is it not ?”’ 

“ But assuredly.”” And with a nod 
and a smile I proceeded indoors. 


* * * * * 


“Ecco ! it is absolutely necessary that 
monsieur should pledge us all in the bola.”’ 
With smiling countenance madama put 
before me a steaming bow] of spiced wine 
“Tt is the eve of Noél; he must drink 
good fortune to the house and all within 
it before retiring to rest. . . . Monsieur 
finds it pleasing ? Then, a happy festa 
to us all! Buona notte, signor, e buon 
viposo.” ... 

I had found the bola extremely pleasing 
and I had drunk fairly deep. Its 
soporific effect, added to the fatigues 
of the day, produced slumber profound, 
and the sun of Christmas morning was 
fairly high in the heavens before I again 
opened my eyes. 

They wandered lazily round the; room 
—suddenly I started, rubbed th'em, 
looked, and looked again. Where was 
my gun? Where the cartridges which 
had been piled beside it ? I sprang out 
of bed and stared dazedly at the empty 
corner. Then my eyes strayed to the 
rough wooden table on which I had 
deposited my money and my watch. 
Gone—all ! 

I threw on my garments and called 
madama. Her black eyes burned in her 
chalk-white face as she listened to my 
tale. 

“Now by ——”’ a fearful oath not 
often heard on a Corsican woman’s lips 
—‘‘ TI swear to rest not, day or night, till] 
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I have discovered the miscreant who has 
brought such shame upon my house. . . 
To slay—it is nothing. But to steal 
—and from a stranger who trusted him- 
self among us—it is infamy! And infamy 
will for ever cover me if I revenge not 
myself for this. Come with me, monsieur, 
come now to Morosaglia ; there we find 
the gendarmes.” 

Together we descended to the court- 
yard. 

“T go for Gioachino’s mule-cart,’’ the 
old woman said, crossing towards the 
entrance. Then she fell back with a loud 
cry: ‘“‘Canaccio! What—what means 
this ?”’ 

Through the gateway, wearily, wearily, 
trailed a dog. His brown coat was stiff 
with blood and mire; as he fell down 
with a long sigh at his mistress’s feet, big 
red drops oozed from a hole in his 
shoulder. 

“Pam” 
as I bent over him. . 
wound 

I paused for a moment considering— 
putting two and two together. Then I 
passed out into the narrow street. Across 
the dusty highway, along the path by 
the river, I tracked the blood-drops. 

I came to the rocks above the cascade 
which falls into the Casa Luna Pool, and 
there I stood still. The rosemary and 
wild thyme were broken and_blood- 
smeared ; the shelf which sloped steeply 
down into the water was scored as if by 
the nails of heavy boots. 

For a long moment I looked, and then 
I turned again to the blood drops which, 
mingled now with little runnels of water, 
led to the edge of the broad pool below. 
There, on the sand spit, were the marks 
where some dripping body had dragged 
itself from the water—the blood-stained 
footprints of a dog. 


His heavy eyes unclosed 
. . “A gunshot 
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And gently swaying back and forth 
upon the eddy, floated a battered 
sombrero. 

“Gran’ Dio!” cried a hoarse voice at 
my shoulder. I wheeled round and 
looked into Luigi’s ashen face. 

“ Hasten,” I said, “‘ hasten to bring 
men and grapnels ; we must search the 
depths.” 

From them, after an hour’s strenuous 
endeavour, my gun was raised. Another 
half-hour and the body of Mario was laid 
upon the bank. From his huge pockets 
fell a shower of coins and cartridges ; 
his throat gaped open, torn by the fangs 
of a dog. 


* * * 


That night as I lay, wakeful, in my 
cubicle above the asses’ stable, I heard 
a rattle of harness, a murmur of voices 
in the courtyard. I tip-toed cautiously 
to my window and saw below me 
Gioachino’s mule-cart, beside it madama 
and Luigi. Together they stooped and 
lifted a struggling body into the ricketty 
vehicle. 

“‘ See now, Luigi,” said the old woman 
in an energetic undertone, “ that thou 
drivest swiftly and silently to Belgodere. 
There deliver him to my brother, tell him 
to take him to Ile Rousse and give him 
into the hands of my nephew, he who is 
steward on the Liamone boat. My brother 
shall tell the nephew to give him to his 
wife at Marseilles. Never again must he 
set foot on this island. . Addio, 
canaccio,” she looked into the cart and 
patted an unseen head. “See that thy 
behaviour on the mainland is not too 
unseemly. And fear not, Mariannina will 
be to thee a kind mistress. Addio. Evil 
as thou art I would not have thee a victim 
of our Vendetta.” 
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THINKING ABOUT THE DESCENT 


THE ART OF SKI-ING IN THE ALPS 


BY T. F. LEGARD 


THERE must be few people who have not 
heard of ski-ing as an arctic amusement, 


who do not know that the ski is a long 
flat piece of wood turned up at the tip 


and fastened to the foot, that it 
glides over the snow, and is pronounced 
“she,” and not “ sky,’ except by railway 
porters at Charing Cross. It was not 
so very long ago that the pastime was 
confined to Norway and Sweden. As 
recently as the year 1900, a man with a 
pair of skis—or more ‘correctly ski—in 
the Swiss Alps was a phenomenon. 
Nowadays he is more likely to be thought 
one should he not possess these adjuncts 
to the proper enjoyment of an Alpine 
winter. 

When once the visitor to these frozen 
climes has invested in a pair of skis, 
after long and technical discussion with 
any adept he can temporarily succeed 
in victimizing as to the respective merits 
of the various “bindings” on _ the 
market, he will probably clothe himself 
in the most amazing costume, and issue 
forth with or without a coach to 
learn the gentle art. 

He will certainly spend a good deal 
of his time either on his back or on 


his head, with ungainly feet waving 
agonizedly above him; but that will 
not discourage him unless he has the soul 
of a rabbit. For he will see nine-tenths 
of the people about him doing the same 
thing, or worse—keeping on their feet, 
but gliding down in a crouching, pusil- 
lanimous, wholly contemptible attitude. 
Skis are elusive things, a fact one is 
apt to discover much to one’s cost ona 
high-road. Generally the beginner will 
avoid high-roads and practise on gentle | 
slopes with nothing frightening at the 
bottom ; in every winter resort there are 
such slopes selected by, and set apart for, 
the ignorant, and usually dubbed ‘‘the 
nursery,’ or some such ignominious 
name. Even on the gentlest slopes, 
however, his tribulations will begin. He 
will look about him and see other people 
walking along on their skis, until they 
suddenly give a little run and start 
gliding faster and faster down the 
inclined plane they have selected. At 
first he will not be able to move one foot 
or the other, then suddenly one ski will 
give a drunken lurch forward and over 
he will go. It will take him some} 
minutes to discover that before he can 
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stand upright again he will have to kick 
and screw his legs with their cumbersome 
appendages to a position underneath 
him at right angles to the slope on which 
he is squirming. When he has done this 
he will rise and begin to shake the snow 
off his person. Then the other ski will 
go, and he will start again da capo. 

People with a natural sense of balance 
do not take so long to learn as those who 
appear to have no abiding 
centre of gravity, and to ac- 
quire a sense of balance always 
needs time. Those who have 
it inborn will often succeed in 
arresting an imminent fall, 
where others devoid of it 
would unresistingly resign 
themselves to fate. 

How happy will the novice 
be as soon as he finds that he 
can run a few yards volun- 
tarily with both feet, before 
fallmg down in a curiously 
distorted and expostulating 
heap! As he gets more 
experienced and more reck- 
less, he will find that he can 
run quite long distances with 
the aid of his stick or sticks, 
and always, when danger 
threatens or the pace becomes 
too alarming for his peace of 
mind, save himself from death 
by instantly sitting down in 
the snow. This is not a grace- 
ful performance, it is true, 
but it is very effective and 


for the tiro’s benefit, (especially as 
he will be getting from ten to twenty 
francs a day for doing nothing else) and 
then Herr Novice will see that nothing is 
simpler than to stop by means of a 
“Telemark ”’ or “‘ Christiania ’’ swing, as 
these have come to be called in the Alps, 
and he will set off full of confidence and 
buoyancy to do likewise. 

It is impossible to say what will happen 
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reassuring. After a while, 
however, he will probably 
get tired of being constantly wet through, 
and will aspire to stop more impressively 
as he sees his coach stop. He will 
no doubt take his stand on the top of a 
bank and watch his guide rush down at 
lightning speed, bend one knee, and 
amidst a whirl of snow—if it be soft— 
suddenly appear standing still, facing the 
track he has just made. How on earth 
did he do it? The guide will doubt- 
less continue to repeat the performance 
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to him at first. Probably his skis will 
cross, and he will be flung violently 
forward and turn a somersault over them 
or one will get on edge and spill him 
sideways, or they will perform many 
diabolical variations peculiar to their 
kind, and too swift and intricate for 
mortal eye to follow; but always their 
owner will discover the end to be practi- 
cally the same—a more or less recumbent 
posture in the snow, which is 
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unpleasantly cold as it melts and trickles 
down his neck and into his ears and eyes. 
Sometimes as a change he will find he 
has jabbed himself in the leg with one of 
his sticks, or broken one, or sprained his 
thumb (a favourite casualty) or possibly 
his ankle, or, if the snow be very hard, 
he may find he is painting it red all 
round him with life blood from his 
nose. All these bodily hurts are fortu- 
nately rare, but before being able to ski 
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effort. But how amply repaid is the 
accomplished ski-er for all his labours, 
for all his tumbles and failures, and 
wounds and exasperation! He will now 
be able to go anywhere and do anything 
wherever there is snow, unless it be 
frozen into ice. He will be able to spend 
long days strolling through sunlit forest 
where the snow is too deep for anyone 
un-ski-ed to pass, and where it lies piled 
high on the dark pine trees, and on the 

roofs of the little chalets 


and barns, few and far be- 
tween. There he will glide 
safely, and begin to make 
acquaintance with the 
wonders and marvels of 
the Alpine world in winter. 

He will be enabled to 
scale almost any pass, 
trudging up in the brilliant 
sunshine with the bluest 
of skies overhead, and the 
dazzling pall of snow, and 
the jewels of the frozen 
waterfalls sparkling and 
glittering around him, all 
wrapped in the long winter 
sleep—in that deathlike 
silence which is unbroken 
till spring sets the brooks 
chattering, except when 
the crack and boom of an 
avalanche falling from 
some distant peak rings 


** TELEMARK SWING 


at all respectably he will have to be 
prepared for some of the minor ones. 

If the tiro is persevering, perhaps after 
untiring practice of a day or two he will 
find he has executed a “ Telemark ”’ 
swing after a fashion. Then what 
jubilation is his, and how soon everybody 
in his hotel will know about it ! 

As a rule it needs constant practice 
during several winters to ski really well, 
though a man of ordinary intellect and 
courage will be proficient enough to 
undertake short tours and enjoy himself 
at the end of a couple of weeks’ hard 


out sharply on the pure 
air. 

The toil up, carrying his skis on his 
shoulder, he may or may not enjoy. 
But the run down, when he can be | 
tolerably certain of keeping on his feet 
the whole way, what perfect ecstasy! | 
It is worth ten such climbs, its only 
drawback the fact that it is so soon over. | 
For even with the track to find and 
woods to traverse or circumvent, he will 
descend in thirty minutes what took 
him three hours to climb, and in those 
thirty minutes will be concentrated half 
the joys of a lifetime. The magnificent | 
scenery, the indescribable spell of the 
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CHRISTIANIA TURN 


snow and ice, the cold invigorating air Ski-ing as a sport exercises practically 
rushing deep into his lungs as he pauses every muscle in the body. It fosters 
for breath, or whistling by him as he observation, quickness, decision, and 


JUMPING 


starts off again on his downward course, pluck; and ski-jumping requires perhaps} 
all combine to bring him to a pitch of as much nerve as any sport on earth. | 
exultation and well-being of which he The ski-er climbing a pass which he] 


would be incapable in the valley below. intends to descend has to observe the} 
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lie of the ground, the tricky hollows 
where the snow is deeper and softer 
than elsewhere, and where the sudden 
check to the momentum of the skis, but 
not of the ski-er, infallibly means a fall. 
He must also learn where the sun melts, 
and the north wind again hardens the 
snow till it is for all practical purposes 
ice; where he can run straight down 
with safety, and where he must zig-zag ; 
and he must also get to know the 
condition of the snow when it avalanches, 
if he contemplates much touring in the 


Swiss, nearly all of whom have far more 
dash, and far superior style. It used to 
be rare to see an Englishman ski well, and 
it was generally attributed to want of 
nerve more than to anything else. There 
are many explanations for this curious 
and not very creditable state of affairs, 
curious because amusements such as polo, 
or fox-hunting, as Mr. Caulfeild very 
truly remarks in his book on ski-ing, 
are far more dangerous. For this 
inferiority Mr. Caulfeild gives as one 
explanation, perhaps the soundest and 


CHRISTIANIA”? TURN AGAIN 


high Alps, or over the higher and more 
important passes. Often when ski-ing 
a man must decide without an instant’s 
hesitation to stop dead by swinging to 
the right or left to avoid a collision, a 
nasty fall, or possibly death, and nerve 
is required all day. That is perhaps why 
most people ski so badly, though the 
danger is usually more superficial than 
real, when it exists at all. 

It is rather remarkable that the 
English, who are generally considered a 
plucky race, should, where ski-ing is 
concerned, lack nerve more than the 
Norwegians and Swedes or even the 


certainly the most soothing, the fact that 
the English are not so accustomed to 
slopes as the Scandinavians and the 
Swiss who have been bred on them, 
though this does not account for the 
superiority of the majority of some 
other nations. Latterly, however, it has 
been noticed that the English element 
at the Swiss mountain resorts has 
tremendously improved both in dash and 
style, and as far as style goes they are 
beginning, thanks perhaps to many 
excellent books on the pastime, to 
understand its significance and value. 
The Germans, together with the 
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Austrians, ski remarkably well, but a cer- 
tain percentage of Austrians suffer froma 
radically bad and extraordinarily hideous 
method invented by a man called 
Zdarsky, which is described at length 
and impartially commented upon in the 
aforementioned book, ‘“‘ How to ski, and 
how not to,” by Mr. Caulfeild. This is a 
crouched-up, straddle-legged position 
which more or less precludes the possi- 
bility of a fall—as far as anything is 
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Jumping on skis is perhaps one of the 
grandest sports in the world, and looks 
much more perilous than it really is. 
That it requires a lot of nerve, however, 
is indisputable. 

From above, the jumper can see 
nothing as a rule but the platform of 
snow some yards below him down the 
slope, and to the uninitiated it looks 
exactly as though he were launching 
himself over a bottomless precipice into 


SKI JUMPING 


certain in this precarious world—and 
enables the runner to move over the snow 
at a minimum of risk to his person ; but 
it is not graceful. The proper way to 
ski is to keep upright, the whole body at 
ease, feet close together, with one 
slightly in advance of the other, making 
a single track with the skis. The knees 
should be very slightly bent with the 
weight of the body rather on the heels 
if anything, and the skis edged slightly 
inwards. At uneven places in the snow 
the knees are bent a little more, which 
mitigates the jar, and gives the runner 
an untold feeling of assurance. 


eternity, as, after crouching down during 
the preliminary run above the jump, he 
suddenly straightens himself out at the 
latter and shoots upwards and outwards 
into space. On landing one would 
expect not only his skis to smash to 
matchwood, but all the bones in his body 
to be broken or at least violently dis- 
lodged ; both of which unpleasant fore- 
casts might conceivably be fulfilled did 
he land on the flat ; as it is, he arrives 
without any apparent effort, and the 
steepness of the gradient obviates the 
shock and enables him to continue his 
run at lightning speed, as though there 
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had been no jump at all. Or else he 
merely shoots on to his head and rolls 
over and over to the bottom in 
inextricable confusion, worse confounded 
by his cumbersome foot gear. On 
reaching the ground after a successful 
jump, the ski-er generally drops (if 
he can) into “ Telemark” position; 
this is done by sliding one _ foot 
still further in advance of the other 
till the instep of the advanced foot is on a 
level with the point of the backmost 
ski, and almost kneeling with the rear 
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Its main characteristics are the edging of 

both skis in the direction one wishes to 
turn, and the throwing of the weight 
right on to the heels. It is really not a 
swing at all, and is more rapid than the 
“Telemark,”’ which certainly is one. 
The ‘Christiania’? is only possible 


where the snow is trampled down and 
hard, or, if loose, shallow. The “ Tele- 
mark ”’ on the contrary, is more adapted 
to soft deep snow, and though it can be 
effected on hard snow it is much more 
difficult then to execute it successfully. 


JUMPING 


leg. This position, though it may seem 
suicidal to the novice, is of enormous 
assistance in preserving the balance. 
To stop when in this position, the 
advanced ski is edged inwards and the 
body leant in the same direction, slightly 
or considerably according to the pace ; 
this in outline is the “ Telemark” 
swing. 

The “ Christiania ”’ swing is the subject 
apparently of much controversy, and 
certainly is very difficult to describe. It 
can really only be learnt from diagrams, 
or still better by watching a good ski-er. 


TO STOP 


The record jump on skis is 154 feet, | 
and was made last winter by Gunnar | 
Andersen at Modum in _ Norway. 
Previously to this Harald Smith of St. 
Moritz, also a Norwegian, held the 
record with a jump of 45 metres, or a 
little over 147 feet, at Davos. 

The beginner will do well if he clears | 
five feet without a fall, though even the | 
best jumpers fall at times, and a fall 
is considered to be of small consequence | 
if the jump is executed in good style, | 
though why this should be so is not 
quite clear to the lay mind. The jump 
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is measured from the taking-off platform 
to the place where the middles. of the 
skis—or backmost ski, if they are not 
together as they should be—alight on 
the snow. 

There are many good books on ski-ing 
which will be of great assistance to the 
beginner, but far the best and quickest 
way to learn is to watch some really good 
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really well will soon find that they have 
embarked on a new pleasure in life, and 
it is a mistake to think this can only be 
enjoyed by the young, though, of course, 
youth scores in having supple limbs. 

Ski-ing will not only help them to 
appreciate the winter far more than they 
ever did before, but will enable them to 
perceive how much their health gains by 


< » 


HOW NOT TO JUMP 


ski-er, or if he be “a trusty friend who 
will not mind,” get him to teach you. 
Failing this, it is a good plan to hire one 
of the mountain guides, who are on the 
whole remarkably expert, and to do 
exactly as he tells you ; or else to watch 
him carefully and try to do likewise, for 
good ski-ers are not all good teachers. 
The men or women who learn to ski 


the truly splendid exercise in the exhilara- 
ting air; when once they are proficient, 
instead of longing for the winter to go, 
and spring to come, they will see with 
consternation the days getting longer 
and the snowline retreating higher, and 
will ardently wish that winter under 
such delightful circumstances might last 
for ever. 
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THE scene was typical of many an 
English country home. The front of the 
rambling single-storied hunting box was 
ablaze with the crimson, olive green, and 
old gold autumn tints of the clematis fes- 
tooning its walls. From the long French 
windows the eye looked out, across a 
well-kept carriage drive, on to a broad 
expanse of close-clipped lawn, fringed on 
either side with its herbaceous border 
splashed here and there with the colour 
of a few late - flowering Michaelmas 
daisies and dahlias, while two wide, 
flanking belts of laurel sloped up on 
either hand, meeting and melting into 
the noble woodlands of oak, beech, and 
chestnut which spread away to right and 
left, permitting an uninterrupted view of 
the distant vale, with its panorama of 
farmstead, well-fenced bullock pasture, 
plough, and fox covert. 

The October sun, shining with almost 
summer brilliancy, bathed the scene in 
scintillating light. The bedewed grass 
sparkling like emeralds, the rich and 
varied colourings of the autumn leaves 
of tree and climber appealed to the eye, 
the crispness of the air exhilarated 
the senses. The cheery rays passing 
through the open French window flooded 
the room with a radiance that suggested 
health, happiness, and pulsating life—ill 
in keeping with the worn, pale face of the 
man lying in bed, gazing with tired grey 
eyes out into the sunlit scene. 

At this particular moment the grey 
eyes were suffused with a look of wistful 
longing, conjured up by the sight of three 
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dogs, two spaniels and a fine retriever, en- 
gaged in strenuous mock combat on the 
lawn. Just one short year ago, such a 
glorious morning as this would have seen 
him striding across the lawn, gun on 
shoulder, with the three dogs pressing 
close at his heels in disciplined excite- 
ment, on his way for a turn among the 
wild-bred pheasants in the adjoining 
woodlands. But for all the wistfulness 
of the eyes, there was no suspicion in the 
still handsome, highly-bred features, of 
despair, no sign of hauling down the 
colours, but rather of uncomplaining 
endurance of the present, leavened with 
buoyant hope for the future. The whole 
appearance of the invalid bespoke the 
soldier; the sun-tanned face, the tall, 
lithe, sadly -shrunken frame outlined 
under the bedclothes, blended perfectly 
with the indescribable air of indomitable 
courage which seemed part and parcel 
of the man. The unfailing high spirits, 
which had cheered his troops during many 
a forced march in a trying country after 
an elusive foe, the stedfast courage with 
which he had extricated his sadly - 
demoralised men from a cleverly-planned 
ambush, had never wavered when, after 
a bad attack of enteric, he was invalided 
home. 

Later, when a day’s hunting in a steady 
downpour, followed by a long ride back 
in drenched clothes, had laid him low 
and sown the seed of the dread con- 
sumption in a constitution already 
weakened by enteric and privations, his 
buoyant spirit remained. When the 
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consulting doctors, after shaking their 
heads ominously in private, had advised 
him that a few months on the Riviera 
would set him up strong and well again, 
he had gone to the Sunny South as 
cheerful as a schoolboy, leaving explicit 
instructions with his man as to the 
management of his select string of 
hunters then summering, as to their 
“conditioning ’’ and being in readiness 
for his return for cub-hunting. 

The months had sped swiftly by, 
leaving his brave spirit unquenched it is 
true, but marking, stage by stage, a 
steadily - increasing bodily weakness. 
September saw him back again to the 
well-beloved home. The stable lads, 


when he visited the stables to inspect 
the spick-and-span horses, “ hard as nails, 
fit to go anywhere and do anything,” as 
he said appreciatively to the gratified 
stud groom, were smitten to the heart 
when they contrasted his wasted, fragile- 
looking form with his joyous anticipations 


of the coming sport. His friends were 
hard set to conceal the shock his con- 
dition gave them. 

It was not till after a happy hour or 
two on his favourite hunter at the open- 
ing meet of the cubbing season that 
physical weakness triumphed over the 
willing spirit. The salutations of friends, 
the conning over of the new entry, and 
chat over kennel matters with Tom, the 
‘huntsman, the subsequent delightful 
little scurries up and down the rides of 
the big woodland, with the crash of 
hound music from thirty couples, had 
sent the blood coursing through his veins 
as from a draught of champagne. But 
riding home alone the reaction had come, 
leaving him strangely weak and tired. 
His man noted the drawn face, and that 
he swayed slightly in the saddle, as he 
rode slowly into the stable yard. He slid 
to the ground, but his legs suddenly 
failing him, he was fain to cling to the 
saddle for momentary support. The 
groom was at his side instantly. 

“ Aren’t you well, sir?” 

“Oh, it’s nothing”; then, ruefully : 


“T’m afraid I’m a bit out of condition, 
Sykes, after idling about all summer. I'll 
be all right in a minute.” Then he had 
pulled himself together with an effort 
and walked into the house. 

The faithful Sykes noted that his 
master swayed like a drunken man as he 
walked with head erect and clenched 
hands. ‘ He’s a rare plucked ’un, is the 
major!”’ he said, as with a sorrowful face 
he led the mud-bespattered hunter round 
to the stable. 

And now the last week of October had 
arrived, bringing near its end a highly- 
successful cubbing season. But since 
those few joyous hours spent at the first 
cub - hunting fixture the invalid had 
taken no part in the sport. The spirit 
was as willing as ever, but the weak 
flesh was unresponsive, and reluctantly 
he took to his bed “ to try and get fit for 
the opening meet of the regular season,” 
as he jokingly put it to his doctor. 

The three dogs on the lawn, becoming 
satiated with their rough - and - tumble 
sport, after a brief canine conference, 
carried on to an accompaniment of know- 
ing looks and wagging tails, dart incon- 
tinently off bent on some new mischief. 
The sick man, after drinking in with his 
eyes each detail of the beauty of the 
outdoor scene, turned with an uncon- 
scious sigh to the invalid table drawn 
up to the bedside, on which the letters 
and morning papers lay beside the scarce- 
touched breakfast. He stretched out a 
thin, almost transparent hand and drew 
the pile of letters on to the bed. Scanning 
the handwriting on each, he extracted 
one with an expectant smile, remarking 
to himself, ‘“‘ Dear old Ronny’s hiero- 
glyphics.”’ Opening the missive, his de- 
lighted chucklings over its contents were 
suddenly checked, and he ejaculated: 
“ By Jove! I’ve quite forgotten to tell 
Sykes,’”’ and reaching up, he pulled the 
hanging bellrope sharply. 

“ Tell Sykes I wish to see him imme- 
diately,’ he said to the brown-skinned, 
military-looking servant who answered 
the bell. 
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Yes, sir.” 

“Grand morning, Sykes,” he greeted 
the dapper little stud groom, as that 
functionary presently entered. “‘ Horses 
all well ? ”’ 

All fit and well, sir.” 

“Which horses are you sending out 
to-day ?”’ 

“Jones rides Bluecap, Potters rides 
Scalper, Benson rides Glowworm, and I'll 
take The Sweep.” 

“Ah, that will do nicely, as I quite 
forgot to tell you yesterday that I have 
given Glowworm to Captain Hardruffe, 
and he will be here this morning to 
sample her at to-day’s meet at The Moat. 
She’s not really up to my weight—at 
least, not my proper hunting weight,’’ he 
corrected, with a wan smile. ‘“ I know 


he'll appreciate her, and I’d hate her 
to get into bad hands.” 

““ She’ll suit him down to the ground, 
sir, and he’ll suit her.. They’re a good 
pair.”’ 


The invalid smiled at the servant’s 
appreciation of a good horse and a good 
man, and dismissed him with “ Very well, 
that’s settled then, Sykes ; I hope you'll 
have a good gallop to-day. I shall soon 
be out again, I hope; but these clever 
doctor fellows are so cautious.” 

“Thank you, sir; I wish you were 
going to-day; the horses are in rare 
fettle.” 

“ That’s good. Let the lads ride them 
past the window when they are ready to 
start.” 

For the next half-hour the remaining 
letters occupied the invalid’s attention. 
These finished, he was languidly scanning 
the headings of the morning papers when 
the distant purring of a motor caught his 
ear. “‘ Here comes Ronny ; now for all 
the news!”’ he said to himself. The lan- 
guor vanished as he listened eagerly to 
the near approach and final stopping of 
the humming engine, followed by the 
iaint peal of the distant front door bell. 

“Captain Hardruffe to see you, sir,” 
brought him up to a sitting posture in 


the bed, his face illuminated by a smile 
of ineffable pleasure and welcome to the 
breeched and booted man who entered 
and strode towards him with outstretched 
hand. 

“Well, Ronny, old boy, how are you?” 

“ Ripping ; and how are you, you poor 
old chap ?”’ 

** Better, thanks ; but these wretched 
medicos insist on my staying in bed at 
least another week. This rest cure may 
be all that is claimed for it, but I’d rather 
six months hard labour.” 

The contrast between these two men 
as their hands met in a lingering clasp 
was striking. The one strong and virile, 
looking the beau ideal of a sportsman in 
his faultlessly - cut coat and breeches, 
boots, and spurs ; the other, wasted and 
fragile, and panting from the exertion of 
sitting up and the excitement of the 
meeting of a very dear comrade. The 
one regarding the other with a look of 
unaffected admiration and affection, the 
other with a supreme effort restraining 
all sign of the great wave of pity and love 
that welled up in his heart and threatened 
to overcome him, as, like a flash, his dear 
friend’s true condition was borne in on 
him. 

“Old man, it is awfully good of you 
to give me Glowworm. I don’t know 
how to thank you enough.” 

“Nonsense ! She’s a stone under my | 
weight, and who else would take better | 
care of her than her new owner ? ” 

And once more the younger man was | 
shaken in every fibre of his being at this 
fresh proof of his sick friend’s affection 
and at his grievous condition. : 

“Tl lay down, Ronny, as sitting up 
makes my back ache. You sit on the 
bed so that I can see you, and then tell | 
me all the news, like a good fellow.” ] 

And then the county news and club 
gossip being exhausted, the chums drifted 
into reminiscences of mess-room frolics, | 
of stirring times on active service, till the | 
crunching of horse hoofs on gravel, the | 
clinking of bits and curb chains, an- 
nounced the approach of the horses. 
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“ By Jove! how the time has flown, 
jawing over the old days! Here’s the 
horses.” 

“ That’s Scalper—isn’t he looking well? 
Here comes Bluecap, on her toes as usual. 
Whoa ! you hussy, wait till I get out, you 
shall have your fill of galloping then, I 
promise you! How do you like this one ? 
That’s The Sweep. Up to a ton, will 
creep through or fly over anything one 
has the pluck to put him at. What do 
you think of this one Sykes is leading 
up?” 

““She’s a beauty.” 

‘Oh, well, that’s Glowworm. Now, not 
another word of thanks, or I'll make a 
codicil and you'll lose her. Off you pop 
or you'll be too late. They’re sure to 


find at once in The Moat, and I don’t 
suppose Tom will whip off if it is an old 
fox now that the cubbing is practically 
finished.” 

The friends gripped hands. “ I do wish 
you were coming, old man. Ta-ta.”’ 


“Wait till next week; I'll set you a 
line on The Sweep that will take you and 
Glowworm all your time to follow!” 

With a wring of the hand, the visitor 
turned abruptly away from the bedside 
and strode out through the open French 
window, gulping down the lump that rose 
in his throat as he realised the tragedy 
of it all. 

“Come in for a moment when you get 
back, and tell me how you get on with 
the mare,” the sick man called through 
the open window, as his friend settled 
himself in the saddle and, fearing to 
trust his voice, waved an affectionate 
adieu. Horse and rider made a picture 
which appealed to the keen judgment of 
the stricken man, as his eyes followed 
them with appreciation and admiration 
till a bend in the carriage drive hid them 
from his view. Then, as the hoof beats 
faded away into silence, the tired lids 
drooped over the brave eyes, and the 
invalid dosed. 

For a space no sound broke the still- 
ness of this beautiful autumn morning. 
The dew-bathed lawn still sparkled in the 
sunlight, the blaze of many-tinted foliage 


‘noted it not. 


still entranced the eye. Presently a pert 
cock blackbird whisked out of the laurel 
background on to the close - trimmed 
lawn. With head cocked sideways, tail 
flirting up and down, his brilliant black 
plumage and vivid amber beak fitted 
harmoniously into the general colour 
scheme of his surroundings. Thus he 
poised, with eye and ear alert to antici- 
pate any lurking danger, till, reassured, 
he hopped jauntily off on his quest for 
worms. Next, a cock pheasant, in all his 
gorgeous plumage, strutted boldly forth 
on to the sunlit sward, followed by his 
mate in her plain brown habit. For one 
moment the sudden transition from the 
friendly shelter of the bracken of the 
adjoining woodland gave the pair pause. 
The gaudy cock, with outstretched neck, 
intently scanned the house with its open 
windows. His mate, half crouching, 
apprehensively awaited the result of his 
scrutiny. This proving satisfactory, they 
pushed on to investigate the food possi- 
bilities of the flower bed in the centre of 
the lawn. 

Presently the still morning air vibrated 
with the faintest sound, so faint that the 
birds busily foraging on the sunlit space 
Again the far-borne echo 
floated by, again, and yet again. Gradu- 
ally the sounds grew more tangible and 
distinct, and shaped themselves into 
“Elieu! Elieu ! ’’—‘‘ Yoick! push him 
up!” 

Suddenly a new note was _ heard 
floating faintly from the distant vale 
—a long-drawn whimper, then silence. 
“Yoick! push him up!” Again the 
long-drawn whimper; this time less 
hesitating and more resonant. And then 
arose, belling and booming in ever- 
growing volume, a chorus of canine music, 
so softened by the distance, however, that 
the birds feeding on the lawn only lifted 
their heads to listen casually, and then 
resumed their meal. Presently, like a 
prima donna’s note dominating the 
melody of a chorus, the music was 
punctuated by a clear, long - drawn 
human note: “‘ Gone a—wa-a-ay!”’ fol- 
lowed by the quick mellow toot! toot! 
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toot! of a horn. And then, the low 
rumble of many galloping hoofs on sound 
turf furnishing a drum-like accompani- 
ment, the swelling chorus swept gradually 
nearer and nearer till, entering the arched 
recesses of the adjacent woodland, it 
burst forth with redoubled resonance and 
clearness. The pheasants and blackbird 
ceased their foraging and stood listening, 
alert and uneasy. The harsh scolding 
notes of a pair of jays rasping through 
the trees, a flock of startled wood-pigeons 
cleaving their way overhead with a 
rhythmic whirr of powerful wings, car- 
ried swift panic to the occupants of the 
lawn. The blackbird, with staccato 
shrieks of warning, hurled himself in- 
continently into the opposite belt of 
laurels, while the pheasants, crouching 
low, raced headlong into the same 
sanctuary. 

Inside the sick room the invalid stirred 
uneasily in his slumber, till the ever- 
increasing clangour of the wild woodland 
melody roused him at last to conscious- 
ness. For one brief moment his waking 
brain failed to grip the significance of the 
full-throated clamour, then witha bound 
he sat up in bed, with sparkling eyes and 
slightly-parted lips drinking in with his 
very soul the glorious hound-music. 
Tingling with an excitement that ban- 
ished all thought of physical weakness, 
he leapt from the bed, and thrusting his 
feet into a pair of slippers, he hurried 
through the open French window on to 
the edge of the sunlit lawn, where he 
paused, listening in tense expectancy to 
the approaching riot of sound. The rustle 
of tiny pads racing swiftly through dead 
leaves and bracken caught his straining 
ears, and the next instant a bonny dog 
fox, with tongue lolling out, hurled him- 
self through the laurels on to the lawn. 
Ere his outstretched feet reached the 
sward his quick eye had taken in the 
erect, pyjama-clad figure, and his sharp 
claws bit deep into the turf as he checked 
the impetus of his leap. Then, after a 
fraction of a second’s indecision, he 
slewed half round as on a pivot and darted 
off at right angles to his previous course. 


As he stretched himself out and raced 
for the friendly shelter of the opposite 
laurel belt, a high-pitched long-drawn 
Hallo—o—oo !”” from the invalid pealed 
out. Clear as a bell it rang till, suddenly 
faltering, it died away in a pitiful, quaver- 
ing note as the laurels closed behind the 
white-tipped brush. Then, after swaying 
backwards and forwards like a giant of 
the forest to the final strokes of the 
woodsman’s axe, the over-wrought man 
pitched forward on to his face, a thin 
crimson trickle from the pale lips dyeing 
the sward, as with a crashing of branches 
the leading hounds, with hackles up and 
blood in eyes, flashed out into the open. 
Carried by their impetus clear over the 
sudden twist in their quarry’s course, 
they dwelt momentarily, feathered busily 
round, hit off the line, and wheeling like 
a flock of pigeons, burst once more into 
a glorious cry as they crashed headlong 
through the opposing shrubbery. 


* * * * * 


In the sunlit, silent room the white- 
faced, grieving servants watched their 
stricken master lying pale and motionless 
on the bed like one already dead. At 
intervals there came floating into the 
room snatches of the tuneful cry of 
hounds mellowed by distance, now swell- 
ing up like a triumphal march, anon dying 
away like a funeral dirge. 

Suddenly the distant music welled up 
in a fierce crescendo as hounds worked 
up to their sinking fox, then died away 
to silence as they went from scent to 
view, followed by deep, muffled growlings 
as they “‘ worried” the life out of their 
straight-necked quarry. 

And then, on the clear morning air, 
into the sunlit silence, floated Tom’s clear 
musical, far-away “‘ death holloa.”’ 

Whoo-o-oop !!”’ 

The sick man’s eyelids fluttered slightly. 

Whoo-o-oop !!” 

The pale, drawn face relaxed, the white 
lips parted in a smile. 

Whoo-o-oop !!” 

A long-drawn sigh, a tremor, and the 
brave spirit had sped its eternal flight. 
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THE 1,500 METRES AT THE OLYMPIC GAMES, I9QI2. 


A. N. S. JACKSON, 7TH FROM THE LEAD, 


WITH P. J. BAKER CLOSE BEHIND HIM 


SOME ENGLISH ATHLETIC STARS OF 1og12 


BY SIDNEY S. 


ABRAHAMS 


Wtith illustrations from photographs by Dr. Adolphe Abrahams 


THE year 1912 was a memorable one 
for English athletics, and even the 
more popular attraction of visiting 
Colonial cricketers, plus the unusual 
addition of the Triangular Tests, was 
insufficient to divert the sport-loving 
public from the doings of the athletes. 
It would not be a very daring statement 
to say that athletics last year received 
a larger share of public attention even 
than in 1908—the year when this 
country acted as Olympic host. 

I do not claim by the foregoing obser- 
vations that athletics were more popular 
in the sense of drawing larger gates, or 
receiving more recruits. These highly 
desirable consummations are not yet, and 
it would be unwise to predict a date for 
the athlete’s entry into his kingdom. 
But what I am justified in observing is, 
that athletics have not for many years 
been the subject of so much public dis- 
cussion, nor, despite our unhappy display 
at Stockholm (the distinctly unflattering 
cause of public attention) has the country 
shown so high a standard in the history 
of athletics. 
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It is no inconsistency to admit that 
in Sweden we were in a condition of 
athletic bankruptcy, and here we enjoyed 
prosperity. Maintaining this financial 
metaphor, our money did not go as far 
there as it did here. We must realise 
that in international sport now as in 
international exchange things are com- 
parative. During the bitterness of defeat 
at Stockholm it was, of course, suggested 
that as a nation of athletes we were 
degenerating. A well-known American 
official who has been acquainted with 
English sport for perhaps thirty-five 
years, ventured a similar opinion to me, 
but by a demonstration of the facts I 
was able to convince him that there had 
been no degeneracy in England but 
merely non-progression as compared 
with the steady and rapid improvement 
in other countries. One must not 
measure English athletics by world 
athletics in order to elicit the true facts 
concerning the maintenance of the 
country’s own standard; on the 
other hand one must introduce such 
form of comparison as the test of 
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progressiveness. The present article is 
descriptive of English athletic ‘stars ;”’ 
but to adopt an astronomic figure such 
stars as can be readily descried in the 
firmament of the world without the aid 
of a telescope. These, the student of 
contemporary athletics must admit, are 
comparatively few. Figures and com- 
parative facts when too elaborate 
endanger interest, but briefly speaking 
if a 1912 World Olympic athletic team 
were selected with, let us say, three 
representatives in each event, this 
country would provide in gross a certain 
three only. If the number of representa- 
tives in each event were increased to six 
and even to the regulation twelve, it is 
not worth the trouble of calculating 
exactly how many of the complete total 
would be wearing the Union Jack; but 
it would not be largely swollen, thanks 
to the all-round excellence of America, 
the high field event standard of Sweden 
and Finland, and our hopeless poverty 
in these last-mentioned items. 

In writing the saga (alas! rather 
slender) of our athletic heroes, it is not 
necessary to wrinkle one’s brows to 
decide the order of selection. The name 
of the young Oxonian, A. N.S. Jackson, 
is inscribed too gloriously on the scroll of 
fame not to demonstrate beyond demur 
its right to premier honours. It is true 
Jackson is not the only, though one of 
the few, Olympic gold medallists, but it 
must be recollected in justice to him 
that his equally fortunate colleagues the 
four sprinters—Applegarth, Macintosh, 
D’Arcy and Jacobs—won the 400 metres 
relay largely through the disqualification 
of the American team. 

Jackson’s win was almost romantic in 
its unexpectedness and in its character. 
This was not regarded as “‘ anybody’s ”’ 
race—that all three places were sure to 
be captured by America was the universal 
opinion, and the sole question that 
exercised the experts was whether the 
gold medal would go to the world’s mile 
record holder, J. P. Jones, or to the 
world’s 1,500 metres record holder, 
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A. Kiviat, though many thought Melvin 
Sheppard, stung by his hand’s breadth 
defeat in the 800 metres, was perfectly 
capable of springing a _ surprise. 
The Swedes clung staunchly to their 
champion, Ernst Wide, with his un- 
defeated career during which he had 
never been run out. So strong was 
Swedish belief in Wide that it is still 
the opinion (fomented, I am afraid, by 
blinded patriotism) that his dilatory 
tactics before the final struggle lost his 
country a gold medal. He certainly 
might have secured a place had he 
conducted himself otherwise, but a gold 
medal—no! the best man won. The 
great raking stride of Jackson rightly 
destroyed all calculation. 

Jackson literally came into fame at a 
bound ; his career, selected as a theme 
by a hero-worshipping novelist, would be 
received sceptically. An undergraduate 
in (to all intents and purposes) his first 
year of athletics runs but three races 
and wins them. Nothing astounding 
in that, prima facie. But these three 
races are respectively the ’Varsity, Inter- 
Varsity, and World’s championships. 
This record seems to transcend the 
possible, and ought to be placed in that 
limbo reserved for the novelistic creations 
who stroke ’Varsity boats and make a 
century at Lord’s as a matter of routine. 

When Jackson won the mile at Oxford 
this year, and improved on this running 
at Queen’s, his excellent form promised 
well for the future. However, for 
Olympic purposes it was hardly wise to 
expect very much of him. The Olympic 
distance—120 yards short of the mile— 
calls for something better than 4.20 over 
the mile, and is now run at a pace which 
is chiefly suited to the runner who can 
show speed rather than mere endurance. 
The 1912 Games have shown the world 
that the race is indeed to the swift. 
Kohlemainen literally sprinted 5,000 
metres, and it is really impossible to 
say what are the utmost capabilities of 
the distance runner. There was a time 


when the “ half’’ was run rather as a 
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long than a short race. The marvellous 
performances at Stockholm in the 800 
metres in which the protagonists were 
superb quarter-milers tend to the exalta- 
tion of speed. 

In addition, Jackson’s form in the 
spring could hardly be used asa criterion 
for his form in the summer; the 
atmospheric differences are something 
of a trial to the ’Varsity man whose 
inexperience of running in hot weather 
may betray him into miscalculation. 
Finally, the Varsity man runs more or 
less to a formula, settled by tradition 
and worked out by pace-makers. In 


“feeler,”’ as it were, at the Englishman, 
but appreciating that he was an easy 
second, and evidently realising that he 
would have to sprint in earnest to place 
himself on terms, was satisfied with the 
state of affairs. 

If the personality of the men engaged 
did not clearly prove how desperate was 
the race, the time, a fraction under 3 min. 
57 sec., should be enough. This time is 
a second slower than that done by 
Kiviat in his own country a few weeks 
earlier. But Jackson covered at least 


ten yards over the distance by the 
position he found himself in during the 
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independent racing experience must 
count. 

The 1,500 metres heats at Stockholm 
brought only three Englishmen into the 
final despite the fact that two runners 
qualified from each heat. The racing 
was slow, most of the cracks endeavouring 
to help a fellow-countryman to qualify. 

Jackson was drawn against the 
remarkable Cornell runner, J. P. Jones, 
and did not become prominent in the 
heat until about 250 yards from home. 
Jones and another American were 
showing the way, when suddenly Jackson 
began to move. He went past them in a 
few strides and obtained a very comfort- 
able lead, “ones quickened, and took a 


race. As in his heat, the winner did not 
become prominent until the last lap. 
He always appeared comfortable, and 
was never very far from the leaders. 
He appreciated with an admirable dis- 
cretion that on a small track with 
thirteen other runners the wisest course 
to pursue was to obtain an unhampered 
position. He began to move towards 
the front 300 yards from the finish, and 
came home with one long run. In the 
straight the Americans, Jones, Kiviat, 
and Taber, were struggling desperately 
abreast. Jackson shot between them. 
They were travelling fast, but his stride 
was longer and he kept it to the bitter 
end. Fifty yards from the tape he was 
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in front, and he secured a_ two-yard 
lead. 

Too much in one sense could not be 
made of Jackson’s victory; in another 
sense too much can and has been made 
of it. He does not vindicate the sound- 
ness of English athletics; he does not 
represent the triumph of English 
methods. Like every winner at Stock- 
holm he is a phenomenon, but a 
phenomenon with a distinct flaw. He is 
great despite a defect. That long, 
raking, typically Oxford stride is mag- 
nificent, but it is not war. MHjertberg, 
the Swedish-American, who coached 
Sweden, says that such a long stride 
does not pay. A runner’s aim should be 
to make his stride sprightly not long. 
Length is a question of nature—it will 
look after itself. The long-striding 
runner when he is forced to make a 
greater effort cannot change his action. 
He cannot lengthen for he is fully 
extended. He cannot sprint for he does 
not know how. This is well exemplified 
by Moore, the new Oxford president. 
His action is beautiful and he moves 
like a machine; but he lopes along and 
there is a distinct “‘ hang ”’ to his stride. 
One can see daylight between both feet 
and the ground. Moore, according to 
Hjertberg, fails through this defect ; 
Jackson, being more powerfully built, 
succeeds in spite of it. 

What will Jackson accomplish in the 
future? In the ordinary course of 
things he is bound to improve, and, with 
the exceptional experience of an Olympic 
victory and the resultant confidence, he 
should have a long roll of victories before 
his career terminates. American experts 
say that the world’s record for a mile is 
in distinct danger of being broken by 
him; certainly Henderson-Hamilton’s 
Inter- ’Varsity figures of 4.17; ought to 
be at his mercy. 

When dwelling upon Jackson’s exploit 
it must not be forgotten that this 
country had another finalist in the 
1,500 metres, in the person of P. J. 
Baker, the popular Cambridge president. 


To those who are affected by this senti- 
ment it was gratifying to see Cambridge 
help Oxford to victory against the 
world. It would, of course, be possible 
to over-rate Baker’s contribution to 
Jackson’s victory, but the Oxonian 
certainly owes something to the company 
of the Cantab during the race, and the 
benefit of such pacing and position as 
Baker was enabled to give. The latter 
had misgivings as to his fitness before 
departure, and offered his resignation to 
the selection authorities; happily it was 
not accepted, and Baker seemed to thrive 
in the Swedish climate, for he was in 
excellent form during the Games. He ran 
very finely in the 1,500 metres, and I for 
one believe that had he not been knocked 
out of his stride at the last bend he 
would have finished nearer the winner. 
I certainly think such a surmise as 
justified as the Swedish claim in respect 
of Wide. 

We have not seen the best of Baker 
either. He is young and ought to 
compete at another Olympiad at least. 
He has never been properly fit when he 
has most desired to be, and if there be 
any defects in Jackson’s style there are 
none in Baker’s, for the Cantab has 
sprightliness and sprinting power to any 
extent. His ’Varsity career alone would 
merit honourable mention in these 
columns, for not one defeat canjbe 
claimed against him in Inter-’Varsity 
contests. He has won the mile twice, 
the half-mile twice (in 1911 doing the 
previously unaccomplished feat of win- 
ning the mile and half-mile on the same 
afternoon), and the mile against Harvard 
and Yale. Should he now retire it 
would be a great loss to athletics. 

I have mentioned before that Jackson 
was not the only Olympic gold medallist 
with whom Great Britain emerged from 
the Games. It would perhaps savour of 
malice were I to over-emphasise the fact 
that the four sprinters composing the 
victorious 400 metres relay team had a 
large element of luck to thank for their 
victory. It may, however, be said on 
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their behalf that they were man for man 
only excelled in speed by the disqualified 
American team, and that their energy 
and discretion in putting in sufficient 
practice at stick transference to aid their 
dominating speed should certainly be 
placed to their credit. To one of them, 
W. R. Applegarth (whose excellent 
running with the first relay in the final 
of the race went a long way towards 
ultimate victory), belongs the additional 
honour of another medal, and subse- 
quently the institution of a new best 
time on record for 200 yards. 

We are so used to seeing our sprinters 
so easily disposed of by the Americans 
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cannot be completely maintained over 
the full distance. Applegarth first came 
into prominence two years ago, but until 
this season he had certainly not shown 
world’s form. At the British Olympic 
trials, however, he won the 100 metres 
in a style which indicated a certain 
amount of tuition, and at the Amateur 
Championships two months later he 
won the furlong in 22 seconds—a 
remarkably fine performance on a semi- 
circular track like Stamford Bridge. 
Nearly two months after his return from 
Stockholm he ran a straight 200 yards 
at the Oval, and was credited with the 
remarkable time of 192 seconds. Now, 
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1912. W. A. APPLEGARTH (14) WINS FROM 


W. A. STEWART (21), H. M. MACINTOSH (39), AND V. H. D’ARCY (34) 


that it is very pleasing to find an 
Englishman among the very best that 
the world can produce at 220 yards. 


Applegarth was beaten by Craig 
and Lippincott in the final of the 
200 metres at Stockholm in a race 
the issue of which was in doubt 
until the last fifty yards, when Craig’s 
great stride gave him about a yard’s 
advantage over Lippincott, who defeated 
Applegarth by a negligible distance. If 
Applegarth were built more on the lines 
of Craig (he is short and stocky) there 
would be no better sprinter living. 
When it comes to the finish of a furlong 
race, then stride prevails, because speed 


because this time is a world’s record 
and was done on grass by a previously 
defeated sprinter, a great deal of doubt 
has been and will be thrown upon it. 
One must remember that the track was 
straight, the surface as fast as cinders, 
and the runner was right at the top of 
his form. It must also be borne in mind 
that no previous attempts have been 
made upon the distance on a straight 
track. Finally, if one considers Apple- 
garth a 10 seconds man over the 
“hundred’”’ (he showed that time on 
the same afternoon), 19? seconds for 
double the distance is by no means out 
of the question. Craig did 9 seconds 
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for the hundred and 215 seconds for a 
straight furlong at the Harvard Stadium 
in 1911, which times bear a_ close 
analogy to those of Applegarth. The 
American beat the English runner by 
little more than a yard over practically 
a furlong, which advantage he only found 
nearing the finish. It is by no means 
preposterous to credit Applegarth with 
his record without even adducing in his 
favour that he may well have been in 
better form in London than in Stockholm. 

To show that his fine performance was 
no mere time-keeper’s frolic, Applegarth 
the following week attacked the furlong 
at Stamford Bridge. On this occasion he 
appears to have had everything against 
him except his condition—the wind was 
unfavourable, his pace-makers not speedy 
enough, and one of his shoes burst ; 
still, he did 214 seconds. I think he 
deserves his record. 

Of Applegarth’s colleagues in the 400 
metres relay, V. H. D’Arcy, D. H. 
Jacobs, and H. M. Macintosh, the last 
named, who is now in his second year 
at Cambridge, is certainly the most 
promising. America, not England, is 
the land of the schoolboy athlete, hence 
it is surprising to see an Englishman 
who was a schoolboy with little or no 
knowledge of athletics a year previously 
the proud winner of an Olympic gold 
medal. Macintosh is a very plucky 
runner with a strong finish, and when 
he has filled out, and has had more 
racing experience, and if he does not 
jeopardise his limbs at Rugby football, 
he should have a fine career in England 
if not abroad. 

Our sprinters as a whole compared 
most unfavourably with the Americans ; 
Patching, the South African, beat them 
all in the English championships, and 
Rau, the German crack, was probably 
superior to any of them at 100 yards; 
still, the general standard of sprinting 
in this country must surely have been 
better in 1912 than in any previous year. 
A great deal had been hoped from 
Macmillan, who did “‘even time’ for 
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the sprint and 49; for the quarter at 
Queen’s Club, and the American papers 
before the Games regarded him as the 
most formidable foreigner their sprinters 
would have to meet. However, he was 
a disappointment, not because he failed 
to reproduce his Inter-’Varsity form 
but because he was in no form at all. 
He was not half fit, and in the endeavour 
to crowd a month’s work into a few 
days he broke down. It can hardly be 
claimed that at his fittest he would have 
gone very far in the sprint, for he hardly 
showed himself two yards better than 
Macintosh at Queen’s Club. But he 
might have done a fine performance in 
the 200 metres, for there is no denying 
his speed, and his power of carrying his 
great weight over a quarter in 492 
argues remarkable strength. 

At this Olympiad we had no quarter- 
miler worthy to wear the mantle of 
Halswell, but with such a number of 
runners capable of getting close to 48 
the Scot himself would have found it a 
task to make his way into the final. 
Nor did our half-milers survive the 
semi-finals. Both classes of runner alike 
failed in that essential—an even speed 
throughout the race. In that depart- 
ment also in which we have led the 
world so long and in which we gained 
several points in 1908—long-distance 
running—we were hardly more fortunate. 
One must bear in mind, however, that 
it would have required Shrubb himself 


‘in his very best form to challenge the 


remarkable Finn, Kolehmainen, and his 
gallant French opponent Bouin. Still, 
it must not be forgotten that the young 
soldier Hutson, of the Surrey Athletic 
Club, followed these two leather-lunged 
marvels in the 5,000 metres in time 
which, if the performance of the winner 
had not made everything previous look 
almost feeble, would have been deemed 
excellent, and would have maintained 
England’s reputation for long-distance 
running. 

Hutson is practically an Olympic 
production—he was not very prominent 
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before the Trials, but he ran with pluck 
and good judgment, and it was thought 
that he might even give the two 
formidable foreigners a race. Both 
Kolehmainen and Bouin in their heats 
in the 5,000 metres had won so easily 
as not to disclose the full extent of their 
powers. The Americans put great faith 
in the veteran George Bonhag, the 
Cornell crack, Tel Berna, and in Louis 
Scott, but all hopes were dispelled when 
Kolehmainen immediately moved to the 
front followed by Bouin. Before 
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should expect to see English performers 
threatening the supremacy of Americans 
is the hurdles, a department in which the 
brainy Yankee has always been facile 
princeps not only in effectiveness but in 
science. Our best hurdlers have hitherto 
been made to look quite slow when 
meeting their trans-Atlantic rivals, and 
the fallacies of their style have been 
nakedly shown up. 

At the London Games the final of 
the hurdles was fought out among the 


three laps were covered the two 
drew right away from the rest of 
the field, moving at a speed that 
was positively painful to watch. 
The astounded and delighted spec- 
tators were witnesses of two races, 
for the remaining runners were 
wise enough to see that they could 
not hope to follow such a fierce 
pace. Bonhag, Berna, and Hutson 
kept together until the last lap 
when the Englishman spurted 
away. The two Americans caught 
him, and gained a few yards lead. 

Hutson was apparently done for, 
but lin the straight he began a 
terrific sprint. His form, like that 
of every tired English runner, had 
gone to pieces, whereas the Ameri- 
cans were moving in that mechanical 
style which never deserts them even 
at the last gasp. But Hutson was 
travelling a good deal faster, and 
fifty yards from home he passed 


Berna and went after Bonhag who 
was five yards ahead. Hutson 
literally flung himself into the lead, 
and Bonhag, who was unable to respond, 
was passed in the last stride. 

Hutson ran once or twice after his 
return from Sweden, but accomplished 
nothing remarkable. He should, never- 
theless, show something good later, but 
if he learnt his lesson by observation in 
Stockholm he will have realised how 
necessary it is to give speed preference 
over stride. 

One of the last events in which we 


G. R. L. ANDERSON AT STOCKHOLM 
A CHARACTERISTIC POSITION 


Americans ; at Stockholm a very worthy 
English representative in the old Cantab 
Kenneth Powell appeared in the final, 
and but for an unfortunate accident he 
would have been accompanied by the 
Oxford president, G. R. L. Anderson, 
who was generally considered to have a 
chance of even premier honours. 
Anderson is certainly the best hurdler 
this country has ever produced, and he 
deserves the title, not only by virtue of 
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his capabilities, but for the energy and 
mental precision with which he has 
conceived and developed his system of 
hurdling. Possessed of fine length of 
leg and considerable speed (he has beaten 
50 seconds for a ‘“‘ quarter ’’) Anderson’s 
hurdling is not only fast to the watch, 
but fast to the eye. It approximates for 
purposes of observation to the conven- 
tional American style, but differs from 
the latter in certain details which the 
Oxonian has thought out for himself. 
Every now and again an English hurdler 
favoured by a conspiracy of conditions 
has excelled himself, and shown a fine 
performance; Anderson put up such 
a series of consistently good displays 
that his first-rate quality was universally 
recognised. [arly in May of last year, 
though he had scarcely tried himself 
over the hurdles, he set up a new English 
record of 15} seconds—one-fifth second 
lower than Smithson’s world’s record. 
On his arrival at Stockholm the 
Americans themselves admitted his for- 
midable qualities, and one day when he 
was at practice “‘ Mike’ Murphy the, 
doyen of trainers, watched him very 
carefully, measured his stride and re- 
marked that he himself was not too old 
to learn something new in the way of 
hurdling. 

Anderson’s condition and form caused 
more than one English paper to take it 
for granted that he had the race at his 
mercy. The time in which the final was 
done—15,', seconds—ought to rebuke 
this, but it should be conceded that he 
had a remarkably fine chance. His fall 
at the ninth flight when leading by 
nearly two yards in the semi-final was 
dramatic, and seemed inspired by the 
evil genius attending the fortunes of 
Great Britain. His accident was attri- 
buted by some to an unevenness on the 
track, for the reason that the American 
Nicholson, the favourite in the final, 
came down in pretty much the same 
position. I myself think the accident 
may equally well be referred to the 
greater resilience of cinders than the grass 


to which the Oxonian is habituated. 
His calculations may quite well have 
been disturbed by a slight difference in 
each stride. 

I ought not to conclude my observa- 
tions upon the brilliant Oxford president 
without a tribute to his athletic 
versatility. Hurdlers are as a rule close 
specialists, or if they have another 
forte it is either in the direction of one 
or other of the jumps, or of the sprint. 
Anderson has shown not only 
splendid quarter-miling powers; there 
are besides certainly very few in the 
country who could match him at a 
half-mile. Had there been a quarter- 
mile over hurdles at Stockholm the few 
gold medals captured by our athletes 
would have been inevitably increased 
by one. Anderson realises to the fullest 
extent the connection between brains 
and successful athletics. It is to be 


hoped that his manner of hurdling will 
be adopted in 


the country. If 
Kenneth Powell had employed it in his 
earlier days in place of the orthodox 
English style he might even have 
excelled his great opponent. 

The term Field Events must sound to 
the average athletic enthusiast sadly or 
derisively according to his attitude 
towards them, yet this athletic orphan 
child was healthier in 1912 than in any 
previous year. We have never had a 
better group of young and promising 
hurdlers; at last an Englishman has 
cleared six feet in the high jump—and 
more than once—and though a 23-feet 
long jump will not win a_ world’s 
championship, it is a big advance here | 
to have three jumpers who have recently 
accomplished it. It could not be an act 
of more than average daring to opine that | 
three 22-feet jumpers have not been 
known in the same year. As to the 
more unusual field events, a most com- | 
mendable if tardy keenness was shown 
at the hop, step, and jump, which had it 
been displayed sufficiently earlier ought 
to have produced something really good ; 
in the discus W. E. B. Henderson, after 
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ploughing a more or less lonely furrow 
for years reached a throw which four 
years ago could have placed him 
near the front rank; finally, several 
javelin enthusiasts have made valiant 
efforts to popularise an item which 
the Briton treats with a lordly sneer 
because he did not invent it. 

Six feet will not win a _ world’s 
championship, but when the athlete 
who clears it is consistently good, very 
young, and knows little of the scientific 
essentials demanded, there is some hope 
of better things from him. B. Howard 
Baker, the winner of the _ British 
Olympic Trials and of the 1912 A. A. A. 
Championship, is little more than 
twenty. Hjertberg, the Swedish trainer, 
gave him a good deal of observation and 
remarked that he could make an 


improvement in him of at least three 
inches in less than that number of weeks. 
Baker has several eccentricities which 
do not help him in the slightest. For 
instance, he has a double bound in the 
middle of his run to the bar which the 
Americans regarded as so much sheer 
waste of energy. Delaney, the Chicago 
trainer, said that Baker’s style was 
reminiscent of that of Porter, the winner 
of the high jump at the 1908 Games, 
with the essential difference that the 
Englishman gets the broadest part of 
the pelvis over the bar (as in the 
accompanying photograph) whereas the 
economical American presented the 
narrowest part. Baker’s attention to 


detail might well remove the reproach 
that England cannot produce a high 
jumper. 


» HOWARD BAKER, WINNER OF HIGH JUMP, BRITISH OLYMPIC TRIALS AND A.A.A, CHAMPIONSHIPS 
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WITHOUT being farti-pris or prejudiced 
in any way, there is very little doubt 
that the most ideal place for seeing 
boxing is the National Sporting Club. 
Boxing at the present day amongst 
high-class men has developed into a 
greater art than has ever been known 
before, and those who were lucky enough 
to witness the fight for the Light-weight 
Championship* between the holder, 
Wells, and Welsh, the ex-holder, must 
have appreciated this fact. The contest 
afforded a striking example of the 
absurdity of the outcry against boxing 
as a brutal sport. At the end of twenty 
rounds both the men were nearly as 
fresh as when they started. There was 
not a knockdown blow, nor was blood 
drawn on either side. 

The National Sporting Club was 
packed, perfect order prevailed, and one 
could almost have heard a pin fall when 
Mr. Bettinson, the popular manager, 
went up to the referee, Mr. Douglas, for 
his decision, which was given in Welsh’s 
favour. It was a near thing, and many 
differed from the verdict; but this is 
bound to occur in a close fight, and the 
writer is only mentioning the fact to 
pay a tribute to the loser, who went 
straight up and shook hands with his 
conqueror, congratulating him and 
generously admitting that the better 
man won. Contests like this leave 
pleasant memories to all concerned, do 
much to elevate ‘the noble art,” and 


BOXING—ITS BETTERMENT 


BY COUNT VIVIAN HOLLENDER 


keep it at the high standard at which it 
should be kept. There is, however, 
much to be done for the all-round 
betterment of boxing; few will be 
inclined to deny that the existing state 
of affairs leaves much to be desired. 
First: Because it is absolutely 
necessary to have a list of International 
Champions at their respective weights, 
to avoid all quibbling and argument as 
to who is champion. Nowadays it is 
a common occurence to find a match 
billed as for the Championship of 
the World,” irrespective of facts. For 
instance, the Papke-Moreau and Klaus- 
Carpentier contests have been announced 
as ‘‘ World’s Middle-weight Champion- 
ships.” Considering that the title of 
the middle-weight championship in 
America alone has never been clearly 
established, and that the English holder 
never met any of the many claimants, 
one can see how farcial these titles are. 
Secondly: It is impossible that 
a championship can be definitely 
settled until there is inter- 
national standardisation of weights. 
This is a second, and it is unnecessary 
to point out, all-important factor. 
Thirdly : It would be imperative to 
arrange that any man who holds a 
championship at any weight, whether 
it be his own country’s championship or 
the world’s championship, cannot retain 
that title for an indefinite period. He 
would have to defend it within a 


* We saw the contest but do not agree with the writer that to have done so was to have been 


lucky ; for the referee was continually cautioning the men for breaches of the rules and once called 


them to the ring side to administer a stern reprimand.—(Editor), 
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reasonable specified time against any 
bona fide challenger. 

There are several side issues that 
would take far too long to enter into at 
present, such as different rules governing 
judging, and another very important 
feature, viz., that no contest could be a 
championship one where two-minute 
rounds were allowed instead of three. 
It is obvious that any reconstruction 
would be an exceedingly difficult task, 
in reality a bigger one than appears. 
The writer has strong hopes, however, 
that in the near future an International 
Board of Control will be formed. The 
N.S.C. has already been approached, 
Mr. Victor Breyer, representing the most 
powerful boxing body in America, which 
has full control over boxing and boxers 
of New York, and M. Rossau, president 
of the biggest French affiliation of boxing, 
are very anxious that the N.S.C. should 
join and help them in an entente, which 
would control boxing as far as possible 
all over the world. So far the idea has 
only been mooted, but for many years 
it has been one of the writer’s dreams 
and hopes for the future, as he is 
convinced that it is essential for the 
placing of the sport on a sound basis. 
It is a very delicate and difficult matter 
for the writer to discuss at the present 
moment, as he is reluctant to take any 
advantage of his position as one of the 
committee of the N.S.C. It must be 
perfectly obvious to all lovers of boxing, 
however, that if an arrangement could 
be reached and adhered to in good faith, 
by all concerned that it is bound to 
be a red letter day for boxers and boxing. 
To the public, even the promoters, and 
to boxers themselves, it would give all- 
round satisfaction, and they would be 
protected to their mutual advantage. 

Let us take a striking example of how 
the sport would be controlled in one 
instance alone, and how beneficial that 
would be. It this Board existed, 
and if a man were disqualified 
for any gross breach of the rules, or for 
refusing to meet a bona fide challenger, 
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the boxer in question would be barred 
from taking part in any contest for a 
certain period; and this would hold 
good not only in his own country, but 
in any other where the entente or control 
existed. Just as the Jockey Club of 
England upholds the ruling of the 
Jockey Club of France, or vice versa, so 
would the Board take reciprocal action. 
However insurmountable the scheme 
may seem at first, it is the big questions 
in connection with the sport which would 
primarily have to be settled; all the 
smaller details would very quickly 
arrange themselves, as naturally all 
these are bound to differ somewhat in 
the various countries. The Amateur 
Boxing Association rules of England 
and France are now identical, and have 
given perfect satisfaction to all concerned. 
There are, to be found many 
unbelievers and scoffers at an idea of 
such magnitude ; but the reader would 
like to point out that the Kennel Club 
when first started met with greater 
opposition and had much more serious 
obstacles to overcome. The Kennel Club 
stuck to its guns, shaped itself by sound 
hard work and businesslike methods, 
and placed itself on such a footing that 
it brought everybody under its rules. 
The task at the start was gigantic ; at 
the finish the Club gained a fitting 
reward, as nothing was recognised and 
no one wished to win prizes except under 
Kennel Club rules. The public soon 
learnt that their interests were better 
protected under these rules, and wilful 
promoters who were at first inclined to 
disregard the Club, either had to give 
way in the end, or to all intents and 
purposes dropped out. 

It is only fit that the National 
Sporting Club should govern boxing in 
England and that its laws should be 
obeyed. In the writer’s opinion a 
golden opportunity has arisen for the 
placing of the sport upon a satisfactory 
basis. The entente is a great scheme, and 
if it materialises will benefit boxing and 
boxers throughout the world. 
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BY BARBARA S. HUGHES 


THE terrible denouement of the last month 
comes as no surprise to those who have 
travelled at allin the Balkans ; the only 
wonder is that it did not happen long 
before. The oppression, injustice, and 
illtreatment the inhabitants have suffered 
has been pitiable to witness ; that such 
a state of reckless tyranny should have 
been allowed to continue so long was a 
disgrace to civilization. For seventeen 
years, I know from personal observation, 
and probably for years before, the un- 
fortunate Albanians have been hounded 
from pillar to post, afraid to take up 
their residence for long in one place for 
fear of the Turks seizing their possessions 
at the point of the bayonet, and no 
possible redress. 

The Turkish soldiers, who constituted 
the coast-guards along the shores, are all 


ill-clothed, underfed, and underpaid, so 
that they are practically driven to living 
on and despoiling the natives, and this 
seems to be quite a recognised method 
of maintaining them. As the wretched 
soldiers are only posted singly at intervals 
of about twelve mountain miles they are 
often murdered in reprisal for some of 
their depredations. They also die of | 
malaria and general privation, as there 
is no accommodation but the rush hut | 
they build themselves or the ruined wall 
of some ancient fort. We always found 
them, personally, very well behaved and 
civil, and the greatest bribe you could | 
offer them was quinine ! 

The Pashas, who always treated us | 
with great friendliness and consideration, | 
used to insist on our taking a Turkish J} 
soldier to constitute a guard when we | 
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ventured into more uncivilized parts than 
usual. He used to roll up on the floor 
(no pillow) of the servants’ deckhouse, 
and the companion way to the aft accom- 
modation led through this, so we had to 
step over his vociferously-snoring person 
when we went down to bed at ten o'clock. 
He gave no trouble on board; on the 
contrary, I expect it was the time of his 
life, as he got well fed, had plenty of 
tobacco and cheery surroundings. The 
farce of taking this individual was 


77 


as they are called, are simply those un- 
fortunates who have been driven to the 
mountains through the vendetta, or who 
are flying from—one cannot say justice— 
but the vengeance of their rulers. They 
consequently have to live on what they 
can get, and go looting from village to 
village, and are often fed by the inhabi- 
tants if they have no personal grudge 
against them, as the latter feel that more 
likely than not they will soon be driven 
to the same sort of life as themselves. 


A NATIVE BOY LEADING OUR GUARD DOG 


dispensed with of late years, and I have 
not seen his like along the coasts so | 
suppose the authorities at last found 
they were rather worse than useless as 
they nearly always come to some fearful 
end. 

The Albanians are such a mized race 
they really hardly seem to know what 
they are themselves! They hate the 
Greeks equally with the Turks, and then 
the country is infested with brigands who 
are the enemies ofallalike. The ‘brigands,’ 


I don’t suppose anyone is a brigand for 
pleasure, and in this country they are 
indeed given Hobson’s choice, as the 
vendetta, for one thing, rules absolutely 
and inevitably, and the Turks make life 
an intolerable burden to them on the 
other. It would be stupid, therefore, to 
condemn these poor wretches offhand, as 
the causes that bring them to it are 
mostly so deplorable. It is simply a 
country where ‘“ might is right,” and 
directly the Albanians have been able to 
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save enough to buy a flock of sheep or 
freight mules, down come a body of 
armed Turks and seize them. If the 
Albanians object, they are simply shot 
down and their families left to starve 
or worse. 

A party of three so-called brigands 
came two or three times to my brother’s 
camp on Mount Amelia and had some 
food, etc., while they talked as well as 
they could through the Albanian beaters ; 
but the origin of their trouble did not 
transpire, though they were very well 
mannered and cheerful after their meal. 
This is only one instance in many 
when we have come into personal contact 
with them, but it is such a comprehensive 
word among the Albanians that it does 
not convey exactly the grave meaning it 
does to people who have no experience 
of the country. Many of our pet 
Albanians of the quietest and most 
charming character have been driven to 
the mountains after some fight for their 
righteous possessions with their oppres- 
sors, or possibly by the vendetta; it 
only depends on the state of desperation 
they happen to be in at the time whether 
they assail you or not. Frequently our 
Albanians have entreated us not to go 
ashore. ‘“‘ Plenty brigands wait in the 
bush—very bad men,” etc., etc ; but we 
have never bothered, and gone straight 
and beat that very bush, and nothing 
worse than a bristling “ porko”’ has 
rushed out ! 

The Greeks have taken to shooting the 
game much more of late. Some have 
objected in a very fierce manner to our 
incursion, or, what is still more tiresome, 
they quietly attach themselves to our 
party, and when the game is driven out 
loose off their old flintlocks and 
blunderbuss regardless! If one of us 
happens to shoot the pig or deer, they 
claim it as theirs, and become so bom- 
bastic that for policy’s sake we give it 
them. That contents them and smooths 
the way for next time. 

The marsh men, who live like the 
veriest animals in the swamps, are very 
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creepy kind of creatures, in both senses 
of the word; their skins have become 
quite brown, the colour of the mud, and 
their old rags and long hair are so shaggy 
you can hardly tell the one from the 
other. It also makes one nervous to 
shoot when these creatures are lurking 
about, as they are so difficult to distin- 
guish in the close rushes that one might 
easily land them with a dose of shot. 


we were accustomed to use ‘suddenly 
became shallow, and on _ casting 
the lead we found two fathoms where 
there used to be four, so we had just time 
to stop and back-astern out. Some of 
the queer little harbours fit just like a 
shoe, and you have to anchor bow and 
stern and back out. Once when we were 
comfortably settled in one of these a 
borea came on and blew us broadside on 
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There are some extremely interesting 
ruins at Butrinto, as it was one of the 
chief towns and monastries of Epirus. 
It is daily subsiding into the swampy 
ground, and soon will be swallowed up 
altogether. The only residence left prac- 
tically now is a fishery, which appears 
to be run with rather more method 
than is usual in this country. The 
Turks guard the ruins jealously. There 
must be some volcanic action in the 
neighbourhood, as one little harbour 


to the rocks, but it as quickly shifted 
round, and as the water was so smooth 
in the little gully, it did not hurt. 
Valona, nearly opposite Brindisi, is a 
magnificent harbour for big vessels, but 
so immense as not to have very smooth 
water for small craft, and when a borea 
comes along, as it frequently does in the 
winter, it is very unpleasant lying. 
Valona is the filthiest town I ever was in, 
which is saying a good deal, as Santa 
Quananta, though a quarter the size— 
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in fact, only one street—runs it pretty 
close. It was amusing to see on great 
posters in London during the last war, 
“Bombardment and Capture of Santa 
Quaranta,”’ with a long rigmarole in the 
papers describing the battleships, etc., 
when really they were more like the sort 
of boat a child would draw, with tooth- 
pick masts and little funnel all raking 
different ways, and an engine that 
sounded like a medizeval traction engine. 
These lesser units of the Hellenic and 
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and will take it out of the miserable 
peasants with murder and rapine. 
Albania will be a hard nut for anyone to . 
crack; as I said before, there are so 
many breeds all at loggerheads with each 
other and imbued with vendetta feuds 
in a country that is geographically so 
difficult to control. The Albanian is as 
good a soul as you could find the worid 
over ; all he asks is to be allowed to herd 
his flocks and run his carrying trade in 
peace ; he is not naturally aggressive or 
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Ottoman navies were a perpetual fund 
of amusement to us, as their ideas of 
navigating were as queer as their appear- 
ance. 

It is terrible to think of what the poor 
Albanians have suffered during the last 
few months, as I am more than inclined 
to believe the reports of the worst atro- 
cities. Anyhow, something drastic had 
to be done. When once the Turk has 
tasted blood he becomes a raging beast 


savage, and lives a moral and useful life 


among the mountains. He is more in- 
dustrious than the Turk, who is naturally 
lazy, accustomed to living by plunder 
and extortion, and to whom such a thing 
as regular work is practically impossible. 

It will be a sad thing for English 
sportsmen if this most excellent and 
accessible country is lost for shooting 
purposes, as places where you can get 
good sport and at the same time live in 
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comfort on your yacht are rare, to say 
the least of it. Perhaps by the time this 
appears in print this unlucky country 
will have been parcelled off by the Great 
Powers and put into nominally Christian 
hands. The true Albanians are strict 
Greek Church, so to be consigned to 
Moslem rule was a humiliation from 
the first that every day became more 
irksome. The greatest pity was Mr. 
Gladstone ever abandoning Corfu, as the 
short period of our occupation is still 


price for it, or even refuse it altogether. 
It is so exceptionally situated, there 
being five deep little natural harbours, 
all within a few miles of each other and 
an hour or two of Corfu, which constitutes 
the victualling station. Then about fifty 
miles up coast is another gorgeous bay, 
and still wilder country and bigger pigs, 
where there is also fair trout fishing—a 
very paradise of sport! Englishmen, as 


I say, are held in high repute, and until 
quite lately the naval officers whose ships 
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looked back upon as a sort of Elysian 
time; if we had been there so close 
to watch over things, we should never 
have tolerated the state of anarchy that 
has prevailed so long in the region, and 
things would have been put right years 
ago. 

From a purely sporting point of view 
Albania might fall into worse hands 
than the Turks, as they made no 
difficulty at all about the permit, whereas 
other people might ask an extortionate 
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are lying at Corfu have been given every 
facility for shooting; so it will be sad 
indeed if we lose “‘ the run of”’ it alto- 
gether. Excellent wild sport where 
one can yet live in comfort is not 
common. 

If you feel you would like to try 
pastures further inland, far the best 
thing to do is to get the natives to build 
you a rush hut, which they will run up 
in a day or two; it is much cosier than 
a tent and quite worth your while, as 
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trom a good “ milieu ’’ you can get three 
different kinds of game, pigs and deer 
for the rifle, also snipe and woodcock. 
We have shot several stone martins, 
which are now worth four or five guineas 
askin. An Italian sportsman is a regular 
visitor, I have seen his little cutter 
literally draped in birds, hung all the way 
up both riggings and along the boom ! 
The ducks are very fickle ; though, of 
course, there are always a good few about 
the marshes, they do not appear in 
profusion. One memorable day, many 
years ago, the whole sea between the 
mainland and Corfu was simply carpetted 
with them, and when we got to Butrinto 
we had a terrible tussle with a Berton boat, 
dragging it through the rushes amid a 
swirling current to try and get at them. 
It was the most exasperating and dan- 
gerous performance, and met with but 
little success, the flighting in the evening 
being more efficacious. Only once during 
the winter of 1909-10 did we get really 
amongst them flighting. It was thrilling, 
but lasted a very short time before the 
dark, and one became so desperate hear- 
ing them whistling and splashing down 
all around, that one felt inclined to loose 
off one’s gun into space on the chance of 
something flying into the shot ! We went 
ashore dozens of times after that at sunset 


in the most appalling weather, in the hope 
that it would cause the birds to keep 
lower ; but they never came as well again, 
and I verily believe they are so sharp 
they soon get to know the dangerous 
places. 

Oh, what fun it was! After the pigs 
all day, back at nightfall—quick change, 
substitute the gun for the rifle, seize 
thirty cartridges, jump into the dinghey 
and row like blacks, to be in time for the 
flight! Then Sundays, catering days, 
and bad-weather days there was always 
the flight to look forward to: the magic 
hour, sitting on the heels of one’s top- 
boots in the mud, with the sun setting 
behind the huge volcano-like mountains, 
and little specks that developed in sur- 
prisingly quick time into whirring duck 
or whistling teal hastening from the sea 
to their inland refuge. There is no sort 
of shooting I love so well; if the birds 
come right there is nothing to touch it ; 
the thumping splash of a great mallard 
as he falls out of space is, without ex- 
ception, the most gratifying sound I 
know ! 

Meanwhile, I suppose the ducks will 
enjoy their own again for a season: the 
question is, how long? I cannot bear 
to think I may never see the dear old 
mountains and marshy plains again. 
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MODDLES’. MISDEMEANOUR 


BY HERBERT J. CLAY 


“Yes,” said Dallas, in answer to an 
observation of mine one day, “I have 
certainly met many good sportsmen in 
my life, and my experience has invari- 
ably been that the more a man excels 
in games the more modest he is, the more 
generous, the readier to condone faults, 
and to see merit in others. It is only 
those who are beginning to climb the 
ladder of fame who become spoilt at the 
outset and get swollen heads. Of all 
sportsmen, however, whether you 
mention football, cricket, or golf, the best 
of my bunch is I think a_ football 
professional, named Jack Moddles, 
the mainstay for many years of the 
Rangers XI.” 

“Ah, I have heard you speak of him. 
He was an international ? ”’ 


** An international, I should think he 
was indeed! You cannot have studied 
your football almanac, or you would 
know that he was capped at least six or 
seven times. I wish you had met 
Moddles; you would most certainly 
have liked him. He was a real big- 
hearted man, always genial, and a very 
great popular favourite, though on the 
field of play he was inclined to be 
rough, I must admit, when his ginger 
was up. The number of broken shins in 
the local hospital would testify to that. 
It is reported that the hospital used to 
give him a handsome annual donation 
as a commission on the number of cases 
he brought in. With all this he was 
scrupulously fair, and in nearly all cases 
his victims had themselves to blame for 
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their misfortunes for various infringe- 
ments of the rules. 

The tale which I am going to tell you 
to-night about him is a true one. I can 
vouch for its veracity, as I was present 
at the match itself. It was in the semi- 
final of the English Cup, 19 , and the 
Rangers had been drawn against their 
time-honoured opponents the Nomads. 
They were expected to win, but a tight 
contest was anticipated. 

On the morning of the eventful day 
most unaccountably our good friend 
Jack Moddles had fallen into the clutches 
of a gang of sharks. I used the word 
“ unaccountably ”’ advisedly, as it seems 
incredible that the trainer should have 
let any of his charges out of his sight 
that day. Possibly he trusted Moddles, 
and it is only fair to mention, in extenua- 
tion of his fault, that he was in the hands 
of the craftiest scoundrels in the country, 
who evaded the police successfully for 
five or six years, and were finally con- 
victed of a number of offences, bogus 
competitions, petty larcenies and 
forgeries. Their aim that day was to 
incapacitate Moddles, as they had 
backed the Nomads for a large sum of 
money. Their modus operandi was to 
get him to a public house near the 
ground, under the pretext of concluding 
a bargain with him, whereby he should 
be paid a handsome sum, for the use of 
his name in advertising some particular 
football requisite or apparel. Of course 
the whole business was a bogus one, but 
by judicious flattery they were able to 
ply Moddles with drink, and to drug some 
of it unobserved. I believe there was 
also a pretty barmaid in the case, to 
whom he was paying court at the time. 

She was the elf who later, in answer 
to his proposal of marriage, replied, that 
though she felt much honoured, she could 
not accept him as she would have done 
had she been a goal post. Not being a 
goal post she preferred the protection of 
a young soldier with a gun. Perhaps the 
voung lady was right after all. 

However, the upshot of this business 
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was that the ruffians were successful, 
and poor Moddles turned up at 2-30, 
on the field, hopelessly muddled and 
quite incapable of taking any intelligent 
interest in the game. 

The opposing XI, the Nomads, were 
represented by a very fine team, and as 
far as I can remember were specially 
strong in attack. They had Creeper, 
Jones, and Slingsby playing for them, 
inside left, centre, and inside right, 
respectively. These three deserve par- 
ticular mention. Creeper was a little 
man with a fine turn of speed. He was 
renowned as an opportunist, that is to say 
he would lie low for a time, and then 
seizing his opportunity would burst 
through on his own, winding up with a 
scorching shot, which as often as not 
brought a much desired goal. Taffy 
Jones the Welshman was a regular little 
devil with his head. He would wait for 
a well-placed corner kick, jump two or 
three feet in the air, give a little bob 
forward with his head, and turn the ball 
either into the left or right hand corner 
of the net. He had already scored 
twenty-five goals that season, and was a 
holy terror to his opponents. Slingsby 
was a tall lithe young man, who gave the 
most beautiful short passes to his centre, 
and long swinging drives to his outside. 
He was as accurate as the mechanism 
of a clock, though a little faster, and 
had never been known to upset the gear 
of a football machine. These three 
men received a salary of four pounds a 
week, but it is only fair to add that 
opposed to a normal Moddles on a normal 
day, they would only have earned about 
four pence between them. 

When the game was started the j 
Rangers went off with a rare dash. 
Moddles had inspired a healthy funk in 
the three cracks, who avoided him very 
carefully, and at about the end of a | 
quarter of an hour a _ cleverly-executed 
movement on the right wing, and a well- 
placed centre, enabled the Rangers’ 
captain to draw first blood for his side, 
with a shot which was described in 
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the “ Football Special” as “‘ a trimmer 
which gave the goalie no earthly.” 

After that, however, matters began 
to go wrong. Moddles missed his man or 
his kick on every possible occasion, much 
to the amusement of the crowd, who 
thought that he was only playing to 
the gallery, or had not yet got into his 
stride. ‘“‘ Strikes me, Jack,” said Bob 
Crackett, the full back, playfully, ‘‘ you 
be playing for misses in baulk,”’ as he 
succeeded in atoning for one of Moddles’ 
early misdemeanours. It soon, however, 
became no joking matter, for it was 
apparent that Jack Moddles was quite 
out of the picture. Slingsby evaded him 
without difficulty, Jones was over his 
shoulder, Creeper once literally crept 
through his legs, and they found they 
. could do exactly what they liked with 
him. The Nomads completely monopo- 
lized the play, and the Rangers’ goal had 
the most providential and hairbreadth 
escapes. The two posts were regularly 


bombarded with shots, in spite of the 


superhuman efforts of the two backs, 
especially poor Bob Crackett, who was 
playing just behind Moddles and was 
doing the work of six. Corner kicks 
were incessant, and it was finally off one 
of these that little Jones jumped up to 
about the level of Moddles’ shoulder, 
diverted the ball very neatly into the 
net, and thus made the score equal 
amidst a scene of tremendous enthusiasm. 
That the Nomads did not score again 
in the first half was almost entirely due 
to Bob Crackett and the goalkeeper. 
The enemy hovered round the goal 
like bees round a hive ; they banged the 
posts about, they rolled Moddles over, 
they floored Bob Crackett, they charged 
the goalkeeper, and did everything 
except score. The Rangers were utterly 
demoralised, until the melodious and 
welcome sound of the half-time whistle 
was heard. 

Thank Goodness!” said Bob Crackett, 
who was as limp as a rag, and ready to 
drop from exhaustion. 

The Rangers, on returning to their 
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quarters for repairs and alterations 
were very much disgusted with them- 
selves, and with Moddles in particular— 
and I think justifiably so—with the 
result that he got a severe dressing in 
two senses of the word. As Sykes the 
trainer afterwards expressed it, “he 
didn’t half rub him down! Whatever 
could be the matter with Jack! Surely 
he had not been squared ? He was much 
too honest for that. Then if he were not 
squared, he must be screwed!’ There 
was no other alternative, and at that 
they had to leave it, for Jack Moddles 
kept a stolid silence, gazing vacantly 
before him with an unutterably miserable 
expression of countenance. 

Attention was luckily somewhat 
diverted from him by a quarrel amongst 
two of the forwards. The captain 
accused one of them of not passing to his 
outside. “‘ What’s the use of my passing 
to him if he never takes ’em when I do 
pass?”’ “‘Garn!”’ said the other, “‘ how 
can I take his bloomin’ passes when he 
always sends them behind me, and puts 
me out of my stride.” 

““ Stow it!’’ said the trainer, as he sent 
them back into the arena, “ Taint no 
use bickering between yourselves. 
You’ve all played bad, but there’s no 
damage done yet. You’ve some wind 
with you this half, and you'll knock 
spots out of them Nomads. Jack will 
be hisself again. Stick to it, Bob 
Crackett, my lad! You're playing the 
game of your life!” 

“Tt’s like to be the game of my 
death,”’ returned Bob, moodily, “if old 
Jack don’t help me more.” 

During the second half the Rangers 
with the wind behind them gave a 
somewhat better exhibition, and had 
periodical returns to form, but for all 
that the Nomads had the best of the 
exchanges, and were distinctly unlucky 
not to score on several occasions through 
the agency of Creeper and Jones. 
Moddles was quite as powerless as before,. 
and the crowd was very much incensed 
against him. He was, in fact, in danger 
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of being mobbed, though, of course, 
personally quite unconscious of the fact. 
But the sorriest sight to see was poor 
Bob Crackett, with torn jersey, per- 
spiring from every pore, and limping 
into the bargain; for Slingsby, recog- 
nising in him the chief factor in the 
Rangers’ defence, had given him a playful 
little kick just above the ankle, which 
had not done him any good. The play 
proceeded for a time, and then Crackett 
could stand it no longer. After a 
frightful miskick by Moddles, which poor 
Crackett discounted with great difficulty, 
he came up to him, and said, ‘‘ Look here 
old man, give me a bit of help, can’t you ? 
I tell you straight, you’re playing a very 
low-down game on your pal—very low- 
down!” 

“Tm real sorry, Bob, real sorry, 
you're just a hero, but stick to it, lad, 
for all our sakes,’ was Moddles’ mournful 
response. 

It was soon after this that I happened 
to raise my glasses and look at Moddles, 
wondering in company with everyone 
else what on earth was the matter with 
him. I will tell you truthfully what I 
saw. Jack was standing amongst the 
forwards, where he had no right to be, 
and perilously near off-side. The ball 
happened to come in his direction, and 
I saw his eyes suddenly light up with the 
gleam of an angry tiger. Whether he 
saw one ball or more than one I do not 
know, but I never shall forget the look 
of indescribable hate on Moddles’ face 
as he kicked at what he saw. When 
Moddles kicked there was nothing on 
earth like it, I can assure you. The ball 
went like an arrow from the bow, a 
regular scorcher, and was taken by the 
wind just under the right-hand top corner 
of the goal. 

The Nomad goalkeeper not expecting 
any danger, and standing at the other 
end of the goal, made a frantic but futile 
attempt to get there in time. Moddles 
had scored with a wild indiscriminate 
kick. It was an act of perverted genius, 
but the Rangers’ team did not recognise 
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it as such. The whole eleven made 
straight for him and carried him shoulder 
high. The crowd went mad for joy. 
“T told you so!”’ said one, ‘‘ Old Jack was 
lying low the whole time, the crafty 
old fox!’ “‘ There’s lots of life in the 
old dog yet!” said another. ‘ Jack’s 
the boy for work, Jack’s the lad for 
play!” sang a third. A little urchin 
blew a shrill whistle and cried, ‘‘ Are we 
down-heated ?”’ and the answer came 
back from hundreds of throats, ‘‘ NO!!”’ 

This episode decided the match. The 
Rangers strengthened their defence, and 
with one goal up and ten minutes to go 
it would have needed a regiment of 
cavalry to have got through them. 

When the whistle finally blew Bob 
Crackett came up to Moddles. He 
seemed quite dazed. “That was a 
lucky goal of yours, Jack, and no mistake, 
but it has about saved my life, and got 
you out of a rare mess.” 

“It has done all that, Bob!” 
answered Jack, pensively, as they quitted 
the field. 

The next Monday Moddles_ was 
summoned to appear before the Rangers’ 
committee. Upon entering the judgment 
room, he found himself face to face with 
twelve impassive, implacable Dracos, 
and as he afterwards said, felt very 
sheepish. The Chairman, Captain Fire- 
burn, was an irascible little man with 
red cheeks and bushy eyebrows. You 
would have put him down as a monster 
at once, had you not detected a decidedly 
humorous twinkle in the eye, which the 
poor man vainly attempted to disguise. 

““Moddles,”’ said the Chairman, ‘“‘ what 
have you to say for yourself ? ”’ 

“ Nothing sir, except that I am very 
sorry, ‘deed I am, sir, very sorry.” 

“ And what ought we to do to you, do 
you think ? Fine you or suspend you ?”’ 

“Tn your position, gentlemen, I should 
do both.” 

“You are quite right, Mr. Moddles. 
That is what we ought to do, but it is 
not what we are going to do. On the 
contrary, taking account of your great 
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services in the past, of your most valuable 
goal last Saturday, and of your pros- 
pective value in the final, we are going 
to make you just a little presentation,”’ 
and he handed Moddles a little bit of 
paper, about five inches in length and 
three in breadth. It was a cheque 
for £25. 

Jack was of course dumbfounded. 
When he _ had _ recovered _ himself 
sufficiently, he stammered, ‘ Really— 
really gentlemen, this is impossible, I 
cannot take it. I don’t understand, 
gentlemen, I don’t know what to say !”’ 

“Of course you don’t!” thundered 
the fierce little Chairman, ‘‘ You ought to 
be thoroughly ashamed of yourself. 
We are most displeased with you, and 
would wish you to withdraw imme- 
diately,’’ pointing to the door, “ and let 
it never occur again.” 

Moddles_ gazed helplessly at the 


immovable marble figures before him, 
who stared at him fixedly and coldly, 


and seeing no assistance from them made 
for the door. 

This, I may tell you happened prior 
to the time that official presentations to 
the players were declared illegal. 

His first task was to go in quest of Bob 
Crackett whom he at once saluted. 

“Come along of me Bob to the 
“Green Dragon.’ ”’ 

“What again, Jack !—and with that 
crowd ! 


“Heaven forbid,’’ answered Moddles, 
holding up his hands deprecatingly, and 
they sauntered along without further 
comment. 

On arriving at the inn, Jack Moddles 
asked to be shown into the parlour. 

“Well, what can we do for you, 
Mr. Moddles ? asked the landlord. 

‘“ Kindly cash this cheque for me.” 

“With pleasure.” 

‘There Bob,” said Moddles, with a 
magnanimous flourish of his hand, “ take 
it, it’s all yours,” as the landlord brought 
the coin. 

“Tm d——d if I do, Jack, I don't 
know what you mean.” 

“‘ Now look here Bob, first place you 
won that match not me, therefore the 
money is yours, not mine—second place 
I’m a stronger man than you, and I'll 
knock you down if you don’t take it— 
third place, when so many blokes write 
to the papers, and say they know what’s 
cricket, it shall never be said that Jack 
Moddles doesn’t know what’s football.” 

With that, our old friend put his hand 
in his breast pocket, took out a cigarette 
case, from which he extracted a villainous- 
looking cigarette, about twenty for a 
penny kind of thing, lighted it, put it 
into his mouth, and then strolled out of 
the door, with the most benignant 
expression on his face, leaving Bob 
Crackett and the landlord wondering. 
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DOPING. 


BY 


DoPING, an iniquitous practice which 
can scarcely be dealt with too severely, 
has once more been brought into 


prominence by the very determined 
attitude of the French Jockey Club; 


though whether suspicious cases can be 
satisfactorily decided by a mere examina- 
tion of an animal’s saliva, as seems to 
be assumed, must surely be open to 
doubt. The French authorities, how- 
ever, are undoubtedly making a vigorous 
effort to stamp out a system which in 
their country has become a very grave 
menace to the sport, and this action on 
the part of France has caused echo in 
the English Press. Not long ago the 
public were flooded with articles on the 
subject, the headline “‘ Doping” met 
the reader continually ; but it is gravely 
suspected that the practice has never 
been suppressed in England. It appears 
tc have had its origin with trotting 
horses, and it is said that few owners of 
them would think of allowing their 
animals to start without the usual livener. 
No one is supposed to understand more 
of the art of doping than these trotting 
men, although the Australians are credited 
with exclusive knowledge of a potent 
drug obtained from a certain local 
herb. I had an article in the Press in 
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the autumn of 1910 calling attention to 
the practice of doping, which I knew 
to be very bad indeed, and I am con- 
vinced that things are no better now— 
perhaps worse. Many of the dopers are 
well enough known to those in the inner 
circle of the racing world, but their 
secrets are preserved. 

It is a mistake, however, to jump to 
the conclusion that these malpractices 
are always successful. No dope is 
possessed of the magical properties the 
ignorant attribute to it, and none can be 
depended upon always to serve its end. 
In justice it should be said that the very 
term “‘ dope’ isa greatly misused one. In 
America it has a far wider meaning than 
its sinister significance here, for from a 
drink that warms a horse and “ tones up ”’ 
his inside, by so doing puts a little extra 
heart into him, to a noxious drug that 
makes a mad horse of him as long as 
its action lasts, and a half-dead one in 
its after effects, is a far cry; yet the 
obnoxious word is the only one in use. 

A dope proper may be administered 
as a powder laid on the tongue, as a 
drink—usually given in old ale—or by 
the hypodermic syringe. Cocaine is a 
popular dope, with strychnine, also 
arsenic; but one of the worst things 
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from the point of view of the rider, as 
well as the horse, is_ belladonna 
(Atrophin) which from its well-known 
paralysing effect on the retina of the 
eye distorts the sight and risks the 
jockey’s life. A ’cross-country rider 
told me not long since that the worst 
experience he ever had was on a horse 
that had evidently been over-doped 
with belladonna, the result being that 
when they got to the stone wall the 
horse never rose an inch but crashed 
into it. 

Quinine, too, is often used as a 
steadier for nervous horses, but which- 
ever is employed, it requires a nice 
quality of judgment to select the proper 
moment for the administration ; a little 
too soon and the drug has not time to 
work, a little too late and the maddened 
animal, impossible to hold at the post, 
breaks away and runs itself out 
prematurely. When once started a 


doped animal will run till it is done, 
mad drunk with the drug, impossible 


to stop and often to steer. In one case 
with which I am acquainted the horse 
after winning ran on off the course and 
up against a wall, falling stunned 
and senseless from the force of the 
impact. 

In different animals the drug will take 
a varying time to develop, according to 
individual constitution, so that there is 
many a slip, and the doper is more than 
likely to beat himself; as when his horse, 
after the first heavy characteristic dope 
sweat has passed off somewhat enters 
on the second stage, that of cold collapse, 
before the race is started. A horse doped 
prematurely goes dead on your hands, 
as does an habitually doped animal if 
deprived of the usual drug. 

A regular doper always tries his horses 
at home so as to ascertain, first, if they 
are safe subjects (many are not and 
give the game away by their antics), 


secondly, how long it takes for the 
poison to work to its full. The dose is 
always increased in strength slightly on 
the day of the race, and it is much easier 
to elude notice than is usually supposed. 
It is a common practice when the syringe 
is not used to mix valarien with the 
selected drug, for horses like valarien 
and will readily lick up anything with 
which it is mixed. 

Obviously no dope, however powerful, 
will make a bad horse a good one. Its 
real effect is most marked in the case of 
faint-hearted unwilling tryers; with 
these, by giving them temporarily a 
spurious resolution, it will often prove 
successful when everything else has 
failed, and enable a disgusted trainer to 
get a race now and again out of an 
otherwise useless brute; but the after 
effects on the horse are invariably bad 
and it is a very cruel practice, as it makes 
the animal for the time being insane. 
Go into a doped horse’s box after a hard 
race and instead of finding him lying 
down resting, as he should be, he is 
pacing about with a wild eye, his coat 
staring; round and round -he goes, 
round and round with his brain on fire 
all the night long. A _ short-sighted 
policy, too, as a horse or mare constantly 
doped is useless to breed from, having 
no constitution left. Animals that have 
been subjected to such treatment are no 
catch to train. They may feed and 
apparently be doing well for a time; 
then, all at once, without any warning, 
they will be found to have gone right 
back again. You will discover them in 
the morning tucked up, with drooping 
head and dull coat, all the bloom and 
roundness of the night before vanished. 
The animal looks utterly weary of 
existence. This state soon passes off, 
to recur in regular intervals of nine to 
ten days until the whole of the poison 
has worked itself out of the system. 
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THE CHINESE TAKIN 


AND ITS PURSUIT. 


BY H. FRANK WALLACE 


THERE is probably no animal in the world, 
in this age of big game hunting, which has 
so seldom been pursued by white men as 
the Takin (Budorcas taxicolor Bedfordt). 
That variety inhabiting Assam and Bhotan 
was discovered and described by Brian 


Hodgson in 1850. Mr. J. Claude White, 
C.M.G., has rendered many familiar with 
its appearance, for a few years ago he sent 
the first living specimen to reach Europe, 
to the Zoological Society. It is now in 
their gardens in Regent’s Park. The 
Chinese takin, however, differs from the 
typical form found in the Mishmi Hills. 
The prevailing colour of the latter is 
blackish-brown, the whole of the upper 
side of the body being sprinkled with 
greyish yellow, with a dark spinal stripe 
down the back. It was in reference to the 
light or greyish hue of the upper side 
correlated with the dark hue of the under- 
side and legs that this specimen was 
named “ taxicolor,” 7.e., badger coloured, 
I quote Mr. R. I. Pocock. In Sze-chnen. 


the Assamese form is replaced by a lighter 
one (Budorcas thibetanus) described by 
Milne Edwards, which is mostly yellow 
or grey in colour, with a blackish muzzle, 
ears, and tail, a short dark spinal stripe 
and blackish or iron-grey legs. 

The prevailing colour of the Shensitakin, 
which again differs in coloration from the 
Sze-chnen type, is golden yellow, and this 
variety may be regarded as the most 
specialised representative of the Genus 
Budorcas yet discovered. There is no 
dark spinal stripe, though its remains are 
found in a longer ridge of hairs of a darker 
tone than that of the body, approximating 
to those found on the neck. It is interest- 
ing to note, however, that this dark stripe 
is very prominent in the young, varying 
in colour from dark grey to chocolate 
brown on the neck and tail. The young 
also have dark hairs round the fringe of 
the curiously-shaped ear which is a 
distinctive feature of the species, and a 
dark muzzle. The legs and hind quarters 
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of the young are likewise considerably 
darker than in the adult. A full-grown 
male stands about 51 in. at the shoulder. 
The legs are short and enormously thick. 
The hair coarse, and not unlike a lion’s 
mane round the neck. They rut at the 
latter end of July and August, dropping 
their calves at the end of March or early 
in April. The summer excreta resemble 
those of domestic cattle; the winter, 
oval in shape, those of deer. They feed 
in the winter on young shoots of bamboo 
and willow; in the summer on those of 


HEAD OF BUDORCAS CALF, FOUR MONTHS OLD 


birch and a kind of elm, grass, and a strong 
smelling herb with a yellow flower. When 
they descend in the summer, as they 
sometimes do when frightened into the 
bamboos, they are very difficult to 
approach, their pursuit under such con- 
ditions being not unlike hunting on the 
slopes of Mount Kenia in British East 
Africa. 

Of their senses I cannot speak authori- 
tatively. To judge of an animal’s faculties 
with any degree of certainty one must 
have seen him when he knows that he 1s an 
object of pursuit. The takin in China as 
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I saw him was so accustomed to the noise 
and passage of woodcutters that I do not 
think he was unduly alarmed at the 
proximity of man. I watched some in 
full view in the open half-a-mile or so 
away. I believe they saw our party, but 
they remained where they were and made 
no attempt to move. Wild sheep under 
similar circumstances would have been 
over the hills and far away in no time. In 
the winter they separate into small bands, 
according to the natives, who say that in 
the summer they collect, and have been 
seen in herds of over a hundred. 
When alarmed they sometimes give 
each other warning by a kind of 
hoarse cough, and in the rutting 
season give vent to a lowing bellow, 
like cattle. The ratives credit them 
with great ferocity when cornered, 
' though most of their tales savour of 
carelessness and overstrung nerves. 
I know of one genuine case, how- 
ever, in which a hunter was gored 
and his thigh torn open with a 
wound six or eight inches long. 

In the winter they are to be 
found among the dwarf bamboos 
which cover the hills at an altitude 
of seven or eight thousand feet. In 
the summer they retreat farther 
into the mountain recesses and 
spend their time on the rocky slopes 
and battlemented crags which sur- 
mount the rhododendron groves of 
the Tsinling range. When alarmed, 
unless thoroughly frightened, they 
do not go very far, but stop at a little 
distance and start feeding again. The 
old bulls are extremely cunning, always 
the hardest to approach when alone, 
and will lie, with outstretched necks, 
in dense cover ; often they will not move 
until the hunter is almost on them. They 
are local in their habits and do not wander 
far unless badly frightened. I have seen 


two bulls on the same hillside, almost on | 


the same spot, day after day. 

Unlike the African buffalo the horns of 
the old bulls do not harden into a solid 
mass in the centre ; the horns themselves 
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though tapering at the tips becoming 
worn and more flattened in front. Those 
of the younger bulls are jammed close up 
against each other and are soft at their 
bases. When the horn growth is complete 
these, I fancy, gradually harden and 
become more widely separated. I con- 


sider size of body to be a just criterion to 
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invariably speaks of them as being very 
numerous. 

In the Tsinling and Peling ranges, a 
practically continuous chain of mountains 
running due east and west, they are in 
certain districts common, ranging from 
Chowchih in the east to Lishien in the 
west. Due west of the westernmost end 


THE HOME OF THE TAKIN 


size of horn. In other words a big bull 
will almost certainly carry a big head ; 
though a big head in the case of a takin is 
only a matter of inches. The horns of 
the cows are considerably smaller than 
those of the bulls. 

They appear to be widely distributed 
over the mountainous districts of Central 
China. Where they are found local report 


of the Peling mountains there appears to 
be a gap, the Peshin river, as the upper 
reaches of the Kialing are called, being 
their boundary in this direction. Takin 
are said, on good authority, to be found 
in the mountains of northern Shansi, due 
west of Peking, and, of course, in the 
mountainous districts on the borders of 
Thibet near Tashiu-lu. Of their habitat 
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here I cannot speak from my own 
knowledge. 

It was on May 19th that we left England 
in pursuit of these strange beasts, but it 
was not until August 6th that we at 
length saw them. I will spare the reader 
a detailed account of the heat and dis- 
comforts which we endured, and carry 
him more easily than we were able to 
reach it to the little village of Ling-tai- 
miao, beneath the shadow of the Great 
White Mountain. It is situated some 
3,600 feet above sea level, the sum-nits of 
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trees. There were not many, for in a 
country where fuel is precious every one 
of any magnitude, with a happy disregard 
for future contingencies, is chopped down 
and cast into the fire. Others are sliced 
into coffin boards, carried down the long 
weary hillside, on men’s backs and by 
mule, to the capital of the province. No 
replanting is undertaken, and to exemplify 
the deforestation of the mountains the 
first remark a Chinaman will make on 
seeing a fresh piece of well-timbered 
country is, ““Hu, there are some good 


OUR CAVE 


the range which towers above it being 
eight or nine thousand feet higher. After 
a few days spent on the lower slopes in 
pursuit of roe, which, with the exception 
of one doe, shot for meat, evaded us, we 
started for a cave whence we intended to 
hunt. 

The weather had been fine, but on the 
2nd as we reached our temporary resting 
place the clouds massed, sheets of mist 
swept up the ravines, and almost ere we 
realised it we were gazing into a dense 
grey wall of vapour which did not even 
permit us to see the forms of the nearest 


roof poles,” or coffin boards according as 
he is of an optimistic or a pessimistic turn 
of mind. 

The main cave was about 18ft. by 
14 ft., but there was not a space 8 ft. by 
2ft. which was dry. The men—there 
were twelve of them the first night— 
huddled into this, the doctor found an 
overhanging rock, while my friend George 
and I essayed another a few yards off. We 
curled ourselves into a miscellaneous 
collection of garments covered by a thin 
native waterproof sheet—a purely courtesy 
title—and hoped to sleep. Never were 
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hopes more sadly misplaced. I awoke, 
after what seemed half-an-hour, and heard 
a stifled groan from George. A _ cold, 
clammy chill permeated my back, and as 
George’s groan developed into a flounder- 
ing splash I realised that my worst fears 
had materialised. In addition to a burn, 
which trickled gaily from the upper 
cave beneath the fir boughs on which 
I lay, in addition to pouring rain and 
driving mist from which we had practically 
no protection at all, a large waterfall dis- 
charged its contents with great precision 


he grew more bulky about the waist. It 
was all of no avail, and in the cold, grey 
dawn, pitiless, pelting, and penetrating, two 
haggard, unshaven objects crept from their 
respective lairs and compared notes, half 
suffocated above the ashes of a wood fire. 

At length one evening a strong wind 
sent the mist wraiths swirling and boiling 
about the chasms which confronted us. 
We saw granite slopes and jagged cliffs 
whose battlemented crests hung poised 
above great slides of rock and rhodo- 
dendron-covered slopes. It was possible 


MY SECOND BULL AS HE FELL 


into the pit of George’s tummy. No 
wonder he groaned! I managed to stick 
it out, though my companion was in a far 
worse plight and had to retreat to the 
comparative warmth of the fire. I never 
had my clothes off for five days and slept 
in them plus boots, the top part of a suit 
of pyjamas, a sheepskin overcoat and a 
burberry, for the nights were cold, the 
thermometer dropping to 39°, where as our 
lowest at Ling-tai-miao was 69°! I forget 
the exact details of George’s night apparel. 
I know a pair of Jaeger trousers tucked 
into his socks figured largely, and nightly 


again to maintain a sense of distance. 
Ridges stood out, greyly at first and later 
with a stronger definition. The nearer 
larches, no longer flat outlines in the fore- 
ground, put on delicate tints and, shaded 
boughs, while through strips of opalescent 
cloud the half-veiled sun shone with a 
pearly lustre. The sky was full of the 
most delicate tints, here glowing with the 
softened brilliance of a shell, there with 
a pale argent blue. Over all hung a 
prevailing atmosphere of impalpability 
as though one looked at a silver point 
delicately tinted and endowed with life. 
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Drifting mists swept across the valleys 
and softened the deep glowing emeralds 
and purples of the hills to an ethereal 
brilliancy. In places they coalesced and 
laid themselves across the tops in 


rosaries of tiny clouds strung on invisible 
threads. Again some crested peak stood 
in grim isolation above each long drawn 
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bright and sunny. We started early. 
The ground was of extraordinary steep- 
ness. Steep grass slopes sheltered amid 
the rocks, and from far below came the 
hollow roar of many waters. A wood- 
pecker tapped industriously ; from behind 
a rock-splintered crag an eagle swung to 
view. The going in many places was bad. 
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line, emphatic of their symmetry and 
colour. Far below, blanketing the main 
valley, white masses gathered and shut 
it from our sight. The larches and hill 
grasses held a myriad subdued points of 
light, as though winter had on a sudden 
come, and a chill morning of hoar frost 
greeted us and not the misty remnants of 
a long wet day. The morning dawned 


MEN 


Rotting stumps and moss from boulders 
betrayed the unwary into many a trap. 
Birch, rowan, larch, fir, huge currant 
bushes and other shrubs made variety 
with gigantic rhododendrons. Here and 
there an entire slope would be covered 
with the latter shrub, at times straggly 
and overgrown but more generally when 
thus formed of an uniform size, seven or 


| 
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eight feet high. Azaleas gleamed among 
the rocks, the whole country in May and 
June presenting such a blaze of colour as 
scarcely any in the world could equal. 
Amid their stems invisibly intersecting 
them wound the narrow paths of wood- 
men, unseen till trodden. On the rocky 
promontories overlooking gully and chasm 
sweet-scented myrtle grew thick, and 
carried the mind cf the wanderer back to 
the beloved bog myrtle and peat of his 
native land. On the slopes wild flowers 
bloomed in reckless profusion, purple and 
pink, mauve and blue, yellow and red, 
orange and green. Never have I seen so 
many, and about them hovered butterflies 
by the score. 

To the west lay a large basin, its salient 
feature a series of enormous slides of rock, 
grey and menacing. Their component 
parts looked tiny and insignificant until 
the glass revealed colossal granite boulders 
of every shape and size. Some—and these 
apparently the most solidly balanced— 


hung so nicely poised that it needed but a 
touch to send them crashing and roaring 
to the stream below. Interspersed about 
them, sprawling over the hillside in 
fantastic elongations and splashes were 
patches of bush—the same stunted larches 
whose average height did not exceed 8 ft. 


and flowering shrubs. The basin sloped 
steeply to rocky canyons and ravines, 
the lower ledges smothered in a mass of 
dwarf bamboos. 

Such, then, is the country where the 
takin roams. During our stay at the cave 
I had a damp morning’s walk in thick 
mist and one day’s hunting. On that day 


within the space of five minutes George 
and I killed five takin, and I think 
we deserved them. ‘‘ The most patient 
people grow weary at last of being 
continually wetted with rain,’ to quote 
the “ Arethusa,” and after ten days, as 
I had obtained the specimens I wanted, 
I returned to the valley. George remained ; 
and the weather clearing, secured another 
cow, losing a bull in the thick bamboos. 
His first bull, a splendid beast weighing 
635 lb., broke one horn in his plunge over 
a cliff; his cow, every bone in her body, 
horns as well at the finish of a 1,500 foot 
drop. 

The country is unspoilt, and there are 
plenty of takin for future hunters. Their 
pursuit, apart from cold, would, I think, 
be much easier in the winter, but it is no 
use going to Shensi at any season of the 
year unless prepared for a long, tedious 
journey and some really hard climbing. 

In conclusion let me say one word. 
I have remarked that the country is 
unspoilt. It is, in two senses. From the 
pecuniary and from the hunting point of 
view. I make a very earnest appeal to 
all sportsmen, and particularly to our 
cousins “‘ across the pond.” not to spoil 
China as a hunting ground for the man 
of moderate means. A sum of money 
represents to the native at least seven or 
eight times its value in our eyes. Every- 
thing is cheap in a country where eggs 
and peaches may be purchased sixteen a 
penny! and it is the greatest mistake to 
pay European prices, simply exhibiting 
the purchaser as a person to be marked 
down for loot. 


TIGHT PLACES: 


THE HAWASH TUSKER 


BY ‘‘ A BIG-GAME SHOOTER ”’ 


I was camped in the spring on the 
bank of the Hawash river, in Abyssinia, 
and had found the tracks of elephants 
not very far away from my tents. 
After a few days, during which I either 
failed to find fresh tracks, or having 
found them could not get up to the 
elephants, we came one morning on a 
fresh track which was obviously that of 
a solitary beast, and therefore probably 
a male. The cover consisted of trees 
and the usual leafy bush without thorns, 
in which elephants in these parts 
generally live. We struck the spoor 
about seven o’clock in the morning, but 
it was not till after nine that I caught 
my first glimpse of the creature. I just 
saw the top of his head as he turned 
away, about thirty yards off. He had 
evidently heard or winded us, and 
promptly disappeared without making a 
sound. 

This was the first time I had seen a 
wild African elephant, and as it never 
occurred to me that it was possible that 


one of them would charge without being 
hit, I allowed my two trackers to 
carry my weapons, the .303 Magazine 
rifle, and the .577 Magnum Express. 
These men kept, one in advance of me 
and one behind, following the spoor ; 
and my idea was that when we got near 
enough to hear or see, I would go forward, 
and with one of the weapons take the 
shot. There was a piece of heavy thorn 
jungle some distance to the south of 
where I saw the elephant for the first 
time. I had been into a part of this stutf 
a day or two before, and had found it 
quite impossible to get through at all. 
The bushes were about eight feet high, 
and across the paths made by the 
elephants the thorns interlaced to such 
an extent, and were so numerous, that 
my clothes had been badly torn when I 
tried to push through. I found that it 
took me over half-an-hour to do a few 
yards, as each binder of thorn had to be 
separately removed from my clothing by | 
hand to enable me to progress at al | 
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So I knew that if the elephant made for 
this I must certainly lose him. 

I was therefore a good deal relieved 
to find when he went off the first time 
that he was heading in the opposite 
direction to that in which the thorn 
jungle lay. We had been following for 
about an hour and a half after he 
disappeared, when I saw him again. The 
tracker immediately in front had the 
.303, and the man behind was carrying 
the .577; I being between the two. 

Without hearing a sound I suddenly 
saw a pair of white tusks coming at us. 
The tracker in front saw them at the 
same instant, and immediately turned 
to fly, endeavouring to shove the .303 
into my hands as he passed. I had, 
however, swung round to get the heavier 
rifle, knowing that the .303 would be 
probably worse than useless with a 
charging elephant. When I turned, it 


was only to see the tracker behind, 
making the best time he could down 


the path, taking my Magnum with him ! 
Almost at the same moment the leading 
tracker passed me and followed his 
companion at full speed. Finding both 
my rifles gone, I turned round to look 
at the elephant and found him within 
a few yards, with his ears out, head 
down, and trunk curled up. Knowing 
that to remain where I was meant 
certain death, I instinctively sprang to 
one side, to the right as it happened, 
hoping to get behind a tree, if there 
were one sufficiently big anywhere near ; 
but my foot caught in the undergrowth 
and I landed heavily on my shoulder on 
the ground. Finding myself in thickish 
stuff, I instinctively lay still, and the 
elephant paused not two yards away. 
I remember thinking as I gazed up into 
his left eye, “‘ What is he looking at ?”’ 
for I could see that his gaze was directed 
down the path we had come. Evidently 
he was after the two bolting trackers, 
and it may very well be that my fall in 
the jungle, coupled with the fact that 
the running men attracted his attention, 
saved my life; for after watching for 


a second or two, and never looking down 
at me, though I was close beside him, 
he turned slowly round and went off 
once more. 


The trackers soon returned, and I 
explained matters forcibly to the man 
who had bolted with my heavy rifle. 
The man who had been in front was not 
to blame, as he had tried to give me, 
before he fled, the rifle he was carrying ; 
but for the one behind there was no 
excuse whatever. We then get on the 
track once more, but this time I went in 
front, and carried the Magnum myself. 
We went along very slowly and 
cautiously, and at every place where 
there was a chance of seeing any distance 
ahead I always stopped and reconnoitred 
carefully. Several times I thought I 
saw the elephant, but each time a longer 
look proved that I was wrong. At last, 
about ten o'clock, I saw him un- 
mistakably. 


The jungle there happened to be a 
little thin, and he was standing about 
twenty yards off, broadside on, and 
motionless. I could make out the front 
part of his forehead; the rest of his 
body was concealed by foliage. He was 
evidently listening intently, and though 
I could only guess at the position of the 
vital spot, I thought it was best to take 
the,chance. I accordingly raised the 
rifle with great care, so as to make no 
noise, and aimed at where I supposed 
the vital spot in front of his ear would 
lie. To my astonishment he did not fall 
to the shot, and as the smoke cleared 
away I saw him disappearing. We 
followed as fast as we could, but found 
only a little blood, and it was evident 
that I had missed the vital place. This 
time, he made straight for the heavy 
thorn jungle I have mentioned above, 
and in half-an-hour we arrived at the 
edge of it ourselves. It being quite 
hopeless to attempt to follow him in 
that, I reluctantly gave up the pursuit 
and started back for the camp, very 
much disgusted at my bad luck. 
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Wuat a fanfare and flourish of 
trumpets has hailed the advent 
of that wonderful vehicle that is 
to fill the gap between the motor 
car and the motor cycle, and give us all 
the comforts of the former at the same cost of 
running as applies to the latter! ‘“‘A new 
industry has started,”’ cry some, and promptly 
pour out reams of “copy” in praise of it. 
““The death-knell of the motor car has been 
sounded and the lid is already on the motor 
cycle’s coffin!” cry others. And in the midst 
of it all someone rushes off and starts a new 
paper exclusively devoted to the latest wonder 
of wonders—the cycle car. It is always 
cheering to see enthusiasm even though some 
of the warmth of it may be ascribable to 
self-interest, but it is none the less sometimes 
annoying to see the paths of joyful pride 
decorated with wreaths of misrepresentation 
and misunderstanding. To see, therefore, 
in this cycle car movement a mere revival 
where a new introduction is claimed is the 
easiest possible thing—unless one’s motoring 
experience happens to be reckoned in months 
and not years ; for the true, real, actual and 
only genuine cycle car was the first fruits 
of the motoring industry, and it has been 
with us ever since. Off and on, that is to 
say, but chiefly “ off.”” The full-blown Cars 
of 1895 were ‘‘cycle cars” in every 
possible sense of the word. The tricars and 
quads of from 1900 to 1905 were likewise 
cycle cars—and so are the tricars and quads 
of to-day. Indeed, if anyone happens to possess 
a genuine old stager, say a Boltée, an Ariel 
quad, or even a Lagonda tricar, it is quite 
safe to predict that it he has the temerity to 
put it on the road again he will be hailed as 
an enthusiastic supporter of the “new 
motoring.’’ The old humbug! 
* * * * 


THE COMING 
OF THE 
CYCLECAR 


After what we had been told— 
fi or, should I not say, after what 

poracd had been shouted in our ears— 
THE REALITY We all looked forward to the 
Olympia Motor Cycle and Cycle Exhibition 
to put before our expectant eyes a collection 
of wonderful vehicles, each and every one of 
which should be rightly entitled to call itself 
“The Panacea of all Motoring Ills.” And 
what, when the doors of the exhibition were 
opened, did we actually see ? Thirty or so 
cycle cars, nearly all of thoroughly question- 
able design, nearly all experimental rattle- 
traps, and nearly all possessing quite obviously 
all the faults of both the vehicles whose 
advantages alone they had been claimed to 
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combine. 1! say “nearly all’’ because there 
were a handful of exceptions, and this is 
where the humour of the situation comes in, 
for these exceptions might not unfairly be 
described as small cars purely and simply. 
Beyond the fact that they just complied in 
chassis weight and in the cubic capacity of 
their engines with the limiting criterion of 
the cycle car definition they showed no 
relation whatever to the ‘‘ cycle ;’’ they were 
out and out cars in miniature, and, what is 
even worse, cars in price. Disregarding the 
majority and considering for the moment 
the exceptions we have before us (i) The 
Singer, (ii) The Swift, (iii) The Perry, (iv) The 
Humber, (v) The G.W.K., (vi) The A.C., 
(vii) The Morgan. Of these the last two have 
been in existence some little time, the A.C. 
being in fact the oldest of all the ‘‘ cycle cars ”’ 
and dating back to the original tricar move- 
ment, and both are absolutely and completely 
“motor cycles.’”’ They follow motor cycle 
practice in the whole of their designs, and 
there is no reason whatever why they should 
be called anything else. Of the others I have 
named, the Humber employs a motor cycle 
type of engine, which has, however, undergone 
some modification to make it suitable for its 
work, and the rest are from dumb-iron to 
dumb-iron pure and unmitigated cars. They 
have water-cooled engines, pressed steel 
frames, three-speed gearboxes, propeller shaft 
and live axle transmission, and all the rest 
of it. And from this I argue that, so far as 
the exceptions are concerned there never was 
any need to introduce the new classification 
of “cycle car” at all. 

As to those which I have not named, a 
glance at them is quite enough to show that 
they must be developed either one way or 
the other. If they are cycle cars now they 
certainly cannot remain cycle cars, for 
generally speaking they have all the faults 
from which an automobile of any kind is 
capable of suffering, and these faults can only 
be tolerated by their being simplified into 
motor cycles, or eradicated by turning them 
into motor cars. I sincerely believe that had 
not a sort of boom in these “ betwixt and 
between ”’ vehicles heen artificially created, 
many of the manufacturers who exhibited at 
Olympia would never have dared to put their 
“ designs ’’ before the public and many more 
would never have given the matter a thought. 
As it was, quite a number of the cycle cars 
of which such a fuss has been made, and on 
which the most fulsome praise has been 
lavished, had never been tested on the road, 
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Enfield and Minerva Cars. 


SECOND-HAND CARS. 


TWO SEATERS. | LANDAULETTES. | TOURING CARS. 


12 h.p., 1911 STANDARD with | . | 121911 Taxtsotr with Tor- 

very nice CouPE Body.. £220 pedo Body ...... 
14-16 h.p., DARRACQ CouPE £195 Periect £250, 2 
12 h.p. WARREN (New).... £325 | 15 1911 SinGcER, Beautiful 
14 h.p. GERMAIN (New body) £250 7+ MINERVA, perfect...... £275 Body, complete......... £340 
18 FLorentia just over- 16S.K. MINERVA, with 

as New).. i £350 
15 £200 hauled and repainted.... £250 Beautiful Body ........ 

1912 
Swirt. Special 45. THORNYCROFT ........ Offers 
10-12 h.p. Swirt, very 16 F.1.A.T 

12-16 h.p VINoT, very pretty 1911 Enrietp with | IL hp. 1912 Humber, 

body, complete......... £ Mulliner Body .......... Offers 


DOZENS OF OTHERS CROWDED OUT.—PLEASE CALL AND INSPECT THEM. 
DELIGHTED TO SEE YOU. 


McCURDS, LTD., court Re, LONDON, W. 


Telephone: 2916 City. Telegrams: “Maccurd, London.” 


113 Miles per Hour was the amazing speed attained by the 


INVINCIBLE 


25 H.P. ALBO CAR. 


which annexed seven new records at Brooklands, on Nov. 16th. 


By its performances on the road the INvinciBLE TALBOT has repeatedly 
justified its name, but never so emphatically as on the occasion of its brilliant 
debut on the track. A car that can travel at this amazing speed will climb the 
stiffest hills without faltering and reveal an enduring disregard for arduous service. 


Illustrated Catalogue of new 1913 models sent on request. 


CLEMENT TALBOT, Ltd., Bariby Road, Ladbroke Grove, LONDON, W. 
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Fortnightly from LiverPoot to La ROCHELLE-PALLICE for 


RIVIERA Tey 
South PACI FIC LI N E 
Moderate Fares. Motor Cars Carried. Cycles Free. 


Special facilities for reception of Cars by Government Officials at 
La Rochelle-Pallice. 


MOROCCO 
CANARY & MADEIRA 


WINTER IN THE WEST _ INDIES. 
Sailings from Southampton every alternate Wednesday. 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, LONDON: 18, Moorgate St., or 32, Cockspur St. 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, LIVERPOOL: 31/33, James Street. 


|rortmiahty Cruise from London, 23 days, £22. 


69 x 130 mm. 
TAX = = £3 3 0. 


H.T. Magneto. Chain Drive to Camshaf 
Three Speeds Forward and Reverse.. 


\ 800 x 85 Wheels and Tyres. Detachable 
_ Wheels, with Spare and Tyre, £10 10 0 extr 


LONDON: J. Keele Ltd., 72, New Bond. St., 
Belsize London Agency, Ltd., Dean 
Yard, Cavendish Square, W. 


10/12 h.p. Complete £225. tie BIRMINGHAM : 208, Corporation Street. 
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and they were obviously impracticable 
absurdities. The fact of the matter is this, 
that the gap between the motor cycle and the 
motor car is a gap of pounds, shillings and 
pence. It is not, and never has been a gap of 
utility, comfort, and appearance. If it had 
been there would have been no need for the 
cycle car to ape the seating accommodation, 
weather protection and general outward 
appearance of the full-sized motor car. Now 
this gap must be bridged in sume way or 
other, and bridged it will certainly be, but 
not by trying to expand the motor cycle up 
to the size of the motor car. It will be bridged 
by developing the motor car towards the motor 
cycle. Is it to be denied that in the future— 
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out with the laudable intention of giving the 
public a good cheap car and ended by finding 
that under the prevailing conditions this was 
impossible. And this is one of the causes of 
the gap in price between motor cycle and 
motor car. Another is that in the former the 
user is content to put up with every possible 
discomfort whilst in the latter he demands a 
high standard of luxury. Speaking for myself, 
I have looked at this cycle car movement from 
all the points of view available to me, and I 
see in it nothing but the fleeting ephermal 
action of the moment. It has no stability nor 
sense of direction, it is like a blind man groping 
his way in a morass. That it will, however, 
do some good somehow or other, I hope, but 


THE 25 H.P. TALBOT CAR IMMEDIATELY BEFORE THE START OF THE RECORD RUN AT 
BROOKLANDS, WHEN IT ATTAINED A SPEED OF OVER I13 MILES PER HOUR, 


not so far distant as at first thought one 
might believe—a practical car can _ be 
produced at the price of a first class motor 
cycle of to-day, and that there is, consequently, 
every likelihood of the motor cycle’s sphere of 
utility being finally reduced to insignificance ? 
In this line of progress the Americans are 
clearly leading the way, and the fact that in 
the United States the whole motor cycle 
industry is not much more than half as great 
as is that of Great Britain is a clear indication 
of the direction in which things are moving. 
In Europe generally the methods of manu- 
facture in vogue, and necessitated by circum- 
stances of production and demand, have 
resulted in the very small car gradually 
growing into a big one. The producer has set 


that it has not the remotest chance of lasting 
I have not the slightest doubt. People who 
will buy cycle cars really want cars but cannot 
afford them. Give the car manufacturers but 
half a chance and they will be able to afford 
them. The only bitter thing about it is that 
many of those who are buying some of the 
so-called cycle cars will not be able to afford 
the time and trouble and money these 
monstrosities will cost them. 
* * * * 

At the time of writing the 

THE greatest automobile show which 
PARIS SHOW has ever been held in the 
original home of the automobile industry is 
just closing. With a hall about four times as 
large as Olympia, and about four million times 


is 
he 
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as beautiful, suitable and convenient, and with 
a really representative and international list of 
exhibitors, one would have thought that the 
Salon d’Automobile would have been the 
greatest event of the motoring year. And so 
it might have been, were not London the 
market place of the world, and had not French 
car manufacturers to sacrifice patriotism to 
business, and give Great Britain the first 
sight of their new productions. But apart 
from that the Paris Show is great in point of 
size and comprehensiveness. It is a fine 
example of how a motor show ought to be 
organised and conducted—for they still order 
some things better in France. But it was held 
at the wrong time. The French realise that 
now, and we shall have to look to British 
laurels next year or they will forestall us then 
as we have forestalled them now. The history 
ot the French show is really rather humorous. 
It was held yearly at one time, until the 
manufacturers shouted that they couldn’t 
afford it. So it was dropped for a year and 
this made Olympia the only European motor 
exhibition of any importance. The usual 
weeping, wailing, and gnashing of teeth 
followed, and resulted in a decision to hold a 
biennial show. But in the meantime England 
had taken advantage of her rival’s inaction, 
and the consequence is that the finest and 
greatest biennial show is but a poor thing 
against an annual Olympia. So the French 
have learnt their lesson, and we may be pretty 
sure they will profit by it. But they must 
be quick or it will be too late. Already the 
feeling is coming to our home producers that 
the ‘“‘ season model ’”’ is a mistake and if this 
idea be at all widely acted upon the necessity 
for any show at all will largely disappear. 
* * * * 


A PIGEON It isa fine thing to see that whereas 


AMONG & Year or two ago we were content 
‘HE cats to take anything on four wheels 

that France could offer us, the boot 
is now beginning to be put upon the other 
leg and the besieged are becoming the 
besiegers. The British contingent at the 
Paris salon made a brave show amongst the 
French, German, Italian, Belgian, American, 
and Swiss cars to be seen there, and it is not 
difficult to perceive that in our best makes 
the highest among the French industry have 
something to fear. I do not believe that we, 
as yet, make the finest cars in the world, but 
we do make some of the finest, and in time 
we shall stand in splendid isolation at the 
very top of the tree—from which coign of 
vantage we shall have an excellent chance of 
watching other countries develop their aero- 
nautic industry ! But that by the way. The 
following British cars were at the salon. 
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Rolls-Royce, Daimler, Sunbeam, Argyll, 
Humber, Austin, Wolseley,’ and Iris. No 
cars were more critically examined than these, 
and from what I could see and hear no cars 
were praised more deservedly and unstintedly. 
Rolls-Royce and Daimler run their own Paris 
depots and therefore work, as it were, from 
inside. Of the others it is not invidious in 
the least to say that the Sunbeam exhibit 
made the most direct and irresistible appeal 
to the French. On their own racecourse it 
has shown itself demonstrably un- 
mistakably a truly greater car than the best 
they can produce. It has ‘‘ whacked ’”’ them 
as no car has ever done before, and it has 
done it in such a way as to prove that there 
is no suggestion of ‘* fluke ’’ to be made about 
the performance. What this win has done 
for the British industry and its prestige it is 
impossible even to estimate. 
* * * * 
AN The foreigner might have 
EXTRAORDINARY Contented himself by saying 
PERFORMANCE that the winners of the 
Grand Prix were an instance 
of the exceptional British manufacture, but, 
alas for him, this crumb of contentment is 
now dashed from his lips by the fact that 
another British firm has put up another 
extraordinary performance, and one that it 
is not too much to say has electrified the 
whole motor industry and left it still wondering 
and gaping for all the world as though a 
comet had suddenly flashed past its eyes. 
And, indeed, if it had been collectively at 
Brooklands it might have defended this 
impression. On November 16th a 25h.p. 
Talbot of standard dimensions and standard 
design, but of course with the modifications 
required for racing work, accomplished the 
following records. The half-mile at 113.28 
m.p.h., the kilometre at 112.81 m.p.h., the 
mile at 111.73 m.p.h., and the 2#-miles lap 
at 109.43 m.p.h. It is needless to attempt 
to smother this performance with superlatives, 
for it is neither more nor less than staggering. 
No one need have any difficulty in predicting 
that these figures will stand for a very great 
length of time, especially when one considers 
that they have only been beaten by cars of 
at least three times the engine size. Some 
may say, ‘After all, mere racing proves 
nothing beyond the fact that a special car 
can do a special performance,’’ but past 
experience shows them to be utterly wrong. 
Racing is the one and only training school for 
the development and perfection of the touring 
car. The man who can make the fastest car 
is the man who can make the best car, and as | 
far as the invincible Talbot is concerned— 
well, there are the figures. 
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FIRE: 


Simple Contracts. Latest Concessions. 
ACCIDENT: 

Increased Benefits. Optional Schemes. 

Burglary. Plate Glass. 

Fidelity Guarantee. Third Party. 

Boiler and Electrical Plant. 

Employees’ Compensation. 


Live Stock. 


MOTOR CARS: 


The special ‘‘ Royal Automobile Club” 
Policy, issued by this Company, covers: 


Accidental Damage. Public Liability. 
Mechanical Breakdown 
Burglary. Fire. Transit. 
MARINE: 


All kinds of Marine Business transacted. 


Send for latest terms, etc., to 


Dondon & Lancasbire Fire FJnusurance Co., Ltd., 
45, Dale Street, Liverpool. 
76, King William Street, E.C. 


or any of its 40 Branches. 
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SPORTS[jAND PASTIMES. 


Fixtures for January. 


1 WED—Awnctinc: River Sligo opens, Salmon 
and Trout fishing. County Batts: York 
Fancy Dress ; Derbyshire. FooTBaLL: Rugby: 
France v. Scotland (Paris); Hampshire v. 
Cornwall (Portsmouth). Hockry: Middlesex 
v. Cheshire; Kent v. Herts. KENNEL: Bolton 
Dog Show ; Dog licences renewable. RAcING : 
Manchester ; Metropolitan (Baldoyle). 


2 THURS—Covrsinc: Gravesend and Cliffe 

Clubs ; South Durham and North Yorkshire 
(Brough Hall). Hockrey: Middlesex v. 
Lancashire. Hunt Batts: Blackmore Vale 
(Sherborne) ; Cumberland (Carlisle). RAcING : 
Manchester. 


3 
Hunt BALL: 
Haydock Park. 


4. SAT—FoorpaLt_: Rugby : England v. South 
Africa. (Twickenham); Racinc: Haydock 
Park ; Plumpton. 


6 MON—CROoQUET: Mentone Club Silver Medal 
Handicap. County BALL: Bromley (Bromley). 
RAcInG: Wye. 


7 TUES—Covrsinec: Trim. 
Wiltshire (Salisbury). 


S WED—Coursinc: Altcar; Haverhill ; Trim. 
Hockey: Berks. v. Hants. Hunt BALL: Earl 
Fitzwilliam’s (The Grove) Hunt (Retford). 
RAcING: Gatwick. 


9 THU RS—Covrsinc : Altcar ; Rowton Castle 

and Carliston (Salop). Hunt County 
Batts: Dorset (Dorchester); Suffolk (Bury 
St. Edmunds); Mr. Hurt’s (Derby). Racine : 
Gatwick ; Nice. 


10 FRI—Couvursinc: Altcar. Hunt BALL: 
High Peak (Buxton). SHootinGc: Irish Land- 
rail and Quail shooting ends. 


Cliffe. 
RACING : 


Gravesend and 
Southdown (Lewes). 


County 


11 SAT—ANGLING: Salmon fishing begins on 
Thurso & Helmsdale. FOOTBALL: Association : 
F.A. Cup, Ist Round. Rugby : Cumberland 
v. Durham ; Yorkshire v. Cheshire. Hockey : 
East v. South; West v. Midlands ; Durham v. 
Northumberland. LAcrossE : Northern Senior 
Flags, Ist Round. Racine: Lingfield Park. 


13 MON—ANncLING : Salmon fishing begins on 
Hope, Polla, and four other Scotch rivers. 
BoxinG : Walworth Catholic Club Open Com- 
petitions. LAwN TENNIS: Mentone Club 
Handicap Tournament. RAciInNG: Birmingham. 


14 TUES—Hovunt Batt: Garth (Wokingham). 
RacinGc: Birmingham and Nice. 


15 WED—ANnc Salmon fishing begins on 
rivers Forth and Fay. CouRsInGc: Fermoy. 
Hockey: Essex v. Sussex ; Herts v. Middlesex. 
Hunt Batt: Badworth (Pontefract) ; Wynn- 
stay (Whitchurch). Racine: Tenby. 
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16 THURS—Covrsinc : 
(Ford and Clymping). 
(Nottingham) ; 
Vale (Taunton). 


Sussex County Club 

Hunt Pytchley 

West Somerset and Taunton 
Racinc: Tenby and Nice. 


17 FRI—Covursinc: Sussex County Club 
(Ford and Clymping). County Batts: North 
Herts (Hitchin) ; Eastbourne. LAWN TENNIS: 
England v. Australia (Sydney). Racine: 
Hurst Park. 


18 SAT—Covrsinc: Cramlington. : 
Association: Ireland v. Wales (in Ireland). 
Rugby ;: Wales v. England (Cardiff) ; Hockey : 
East v. West; Yorkshire v. Northumberland ; 
Cheshire v. Durham. LAwn TENNIS: England 
v. Australia (Sydney). Racine: Hurst Park. 


20 MON—Boxinc : Victoria B.C. Open Com- 
petitions. Racinc: Manchester. 


21 TUES—Cowrsinc: South Lancashire 
(Southport). Hunt BALL: Craven (Newbury). 
RACING : Manchester ; Nice. 


22 WED—Covrsinc: South Lancashire (South- 
port). HockEy: Sussex v. Kent. Hunt BALL: 
Melton Mowbray. KENNEL: Birmingham Dog 
Show. Racinc: Newbury. 


23 THURS—Covrsine: Atlingham (Salop). 
Hunt Batis: United Counties (Market Har- 
borough) ; Bicester and Warden Hill. KENNEL: 
Birmingham Dog Show. Racine: Newbury ; 
Nice. 


24 FRI — County 
PIGEON SHOOTING : 
Kempton Park. 


BaLL: Cambridgeshire 
Monte Carlo. RAcING: 


25 SAT—Rugby : England v. France (Twicken- 
ham); Yorks. v. Cumberland; Lancashire v. 
Northumberland (Manchester). HOCKEY : 
North v. West. LAwN TENNIS: England v. 
Victoria (Melbourne). PIGEON SHOOTING: 
Monte Carlo. RAciInG: Kempton Park. 


27 MON—Boxinc: Cambridge Amateur Club 
Competitions. CROQUET: Mentone Club Silver 
Medal Handicap. LAwN TENNIS: England v. 
Victoria (Melbourne); Nice Tournament. 
Racinc : Nottingham. 


28 TUES—Covursinc: Southminster ; Border 
Clubs (Spotsmains), Hunt Batt: Meynell 
(Burton-on-Trent). Racine: Nottingham ; 
Nice. 

29 WED—Coursinc: Southminster; Border 
Clubs (Spotsmains). Hockey: Hants v. Kent ; 
Oxfordshire v. Herts. Racinc: Folkestone. 


30 THURS—Racinc: Folkestone. 
31 FRI—Racinc: Windsor. 
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BADMINTON NOTA BENE. 


THE result of the Hunting in London Competition will be announced in the February 
number. All solutions should reach the Editorial Offices, 8, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C., before the 10th of this month. The competition, which 
started in July last, ran monthly to December ; views of prominent places in London 
are given, and all the reader has to do is to name the view or building illustrated. 
Back numbers can be obtained if copies have been lost and any readers still wish to 
compete. 


Readers will remember the striking silhouettes which illustrated Captain Theodore 
Tharp’s story, ““ Rob Roy,” in the December number. Messrs. Harrods’ have secured 
a number of sporting subjects cut by this well-known silhouettist, and have mounted 
them on silver cigar, cigarette and match boxes, menu stands, &c. They make 
handsome presents and may be seen in the Silver Department. 


Messrs. Nobel’s Explosives Company Ltd., Glasgow, have issued a booklet : 
‘Explosives for the Farm: ‘ Hard Pan’ and how to treat it.” Often, at a slight 
distance below the ordinary open subsoil, a hard layer of clay or other practically 
impervious subsoil is found; this may be a cemented gravel, or a very tough clay 
which acts as a trap for surface water, and causes boggy or swampy land. The 
name of “‘ hard pan” has been given to this hard substance, and the operation of 
blasting it is sometimes picturesquely referred to as “ ploughing with dynamite.” 
Land which has only a thin surface soil underlaid by a very hard subsoil cannot be 
expected to produce crops ; at best it will only produce them to a very limited degree 
and for only a very short time. Ploughing is of little use, for it is unable to remove 
the “‘ hard pan.”” Even ordinary grazing land is much improved by a few blasts in 
the hard subsoil, and fields on which sheep could not be put on account of the 
prevalence of water, and consequent foot rot, have been reclaimed by this method. 
Blasting, in fact, is the only possible practical method of opening up and aerating 
lower subsoils and “ hard pan” with the invariable result of increased productive 
capacity, reduction in the cost of drainage, and healthier cattle. The application 
of Nobel explosives to these purposes has long since passed the experimental stage, 
and splendid results have been obtained by progressive farmers in different parts of 
the world, both in increasing the crops on land already under cultivation, and in 
transforming into rich growing soil, land which would otherwise have remained 
useless and worthless. Particulars of the tools required, the explosives most suitable, 
and the way the holes should be prepared for the charge, are clearly given and 
illustrated in the booklet. 


The South-Eastern and Chatham Railway announce that an unique opportunity 
of travelling to the Riviera economically is afforded by the Carnival Excursion to 
Nice via Folkestone—Boulogne. A Special Express Service will run on Wednesday, 
January 29, leaving Charing Cross at 10 a.m., arriving at Nice at 6-15 p.m. on the 
following day. The tickets are available to return on any day from February 5th 
to 13th, both dates inclusive, by any Paris, Lyons and Mediterranean Railway train 
having carriages corresponding to class of ticket held. The fare London to Nice 
and back, second class throughout, is {5 11s. 6d. 


The Royal Insurance Company, Liverpool, have published a revised edition of 
Rules of Golf showing the important changes made at the recent meeting of the 
Royal and Ancient Golf Club at St. Andrews. As far as the stock will permit a copy 
will be sent to any reader who cares to apply for one. 


A PRIZE COMPETITION. 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes to the value 
of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photograph or photographs 
sent in representing any sporting subject. Competitors may also send any 
photographs they have by them on two conditions: that they have been 
taken by the sender, and that they have never been previously published. 
A few lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken should 
accompany each subject. Residents in the country who have access to 
shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects: these will also be provided 
-at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, 
polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt 
Meetings and Point-to-Point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
Photographs of Public School interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of sending, 
the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all matters left entirely 
to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter except under 
special circumstances, and they reserve the right of using anything of interest 
that may be sent in, even if it should not receive a prize. They also reserve 
to themselves the copyright in all photographs which shall receive a prize, 
and it is understood that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the January competition will be announced in the March 
issue. 


THE NOVEMBER COMPETITION. 

The prize in the November competition has been divided among the 
following competitors:—Mr. G. K. Butt, Lieutenant 10th Lincolnshire 
Regiment, Osborne, Isle of Wight ; Mr. H. Simpson, Kenilworth Court, Putney ; 
Mr. A. H. Rowe, Clapham Road, London, S.W. ; Mr. Joseph Bujnak, Budapest ; 
Major G. A. Carleton, D.S.O., Claremont, Cheltenham ; Mr. E. S. C. Betteley, 
Sungate, Surbiton, Surrey; Mr. O. G. Garlick, Kyber Pass Road, Auckland, 
New Zealand ; Dr. Adolphe Abrahams, Saint Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, 
E.C.; Mr. L. J. Langford, Cardiff; and Miss Dorothy Fletcher, Chevender, 


~ Chislehurst Common. 
G2 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


OPENING MEET OF THE EASTBOURNE FOXHOUNDS AT WOOTTON, 
THE RESIDENCE OF RUPERT GWYNNE, ESQ., M.P., ON NOVEMBER 12, 1912. ‘‘ OFF TO COVERT 


Photograph by Mr. Charles Breach, Eastbourne 


INTER-DORMITORY MATCH BETWEEN THE NAVAL CADETS, ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE 
RODNEY (WHITE) v. EXMOUTH (BLUE) 


Photograph by Mr. G. K. Butt, Lieutenant 10th Lincolnshire Regiment, Osborne, Isle of Wight 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


OVER THE STONE WALL AT PUNCHESTOWN 
Photograph by Mr. H. Simpson, Kenilworth Court, Putney 


A GOOD JUMPER 
Photograph by Mv, A. H. Rowe. Clapham Road, London, S.W. 
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THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


RACING AT KAPOSZTASMEGYER, HUNGARY 
Photograph bv Mr. Joseph Bujnak, Budapest 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE Vv. RUGBY SCHOOL, NOVEMBER Q, 1912. (THE COLLEGE WON BY IO POINTS TO 8) 
Photograph by Major G. A. Carleton, D.S.O. Clavemont, Cheltenham 
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PRIZE COMPETITION | 


“OLD TIMES’ LEAVING THE HARROW, CHESSINGTON, EN ROUTE FOR BRIGHTON 


Photograph by Mr. E. S. C. Betteley, Sungate, Surbiton, Surrey 


SHOOTING ON THE YORKSHIRE MOORS, NEAR BARNSLEY 
Photograph by Mr. A. W. Ruthven-Stuart, Sloane Gardens, London, S.W. 
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SCHOOLING A HUNTER 


Photograph by Mr. A. H. Rowe, Clapham Road, London, S.W. 


PUTTING AT TRAP HOLE, WEST LINKS, NORTH BERWICK 
Photograph by Mr. H. W. Burnup, Brantwood, Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


STRATHALLAN GAMES, BRIDGE-OF-ALLAN, STIRLINGSHIRE 


Final round in heavy weight championship of Great Britain, Cumberiand style. 
Winner, R. Douglas, Jedburgh (on right looking towards camera), second, J. Nicolson, Partick. 


Photograph by Mr. T. M. Salmond, Inverkeithing, Fifeshive 


AT THE SWIMMING CLUB, SINGAPORE 
Photograph by Mr. A. E. Graves, Chartered Bank, Singapore 
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THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


MISS ILSE BULFORD, THE FIRST GIRL-JOCKEY IN HUNGARY, COMING BACK TO SCALE AFTER A RACE 


AT KAPOSZTASMEGYER 
Photograph by Mr. Joseph Bujnak, Budapest. 


FISHING DUGOUT RUNNING BEFORE MONSOON, NEAR MUTWAL, CEYLON 
Photograph by Mr. S. Stidston, Engineer Lieutenant R.N., R. N. Barracks, Devonport 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


MEET OF THE SOUTH DEVON FOXHOUNDS AT BLAGDON BARTON 


Photograph by Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Hareston, Paignton, South Devon 


MALE YELLOW BUNTING ON NEST 


Photograph by Mr. L. J. Langford, Cardiff 
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THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


THE WEST KENT HUNT POINT-TO-POINT AT IGHTHAM 


Photograph by Miss Dorothy Fletcher, Chevender Chistlehurst Common 


THE HURDLE RACE, BRIGADE OF GUARDS SPORTS, BURTON COURT 


Photograph by Mr. T, G. Balmforth, Pretoria Road, Streatham Park, London, S.W. 
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[LONDON 


InstituTep 1813. 


Treasurer : 


maintenance o family of 


ORPHAN ASYLUM, WATFORD. 


For the Maintenance and Education of Fatherless Boys and Gite ot 
the necessitous Middle Class from 


all parts of the British Empire. Incorporate 1845. 


E. H. BOUSFIELD, Esq. 


The cmon B s completing a Century of most beneficial work, and the board of Managers earnest] 
its BOYS AND GIRLS, but for special gifts for the CENTENARY FUND. 


echt for help not only for the 
Children have been benefited, 


They have all been bereaved of one or both parents, and left in really necessitous circumstances. £15, 000 are required each year. Donations 


will be gratefully appreciated. 
Office—3, Crosby Square, Bishopsgate, E.C 


ARTHUR P. BLATHWAYT, Chairman, 


HENRY C. ARMIGER, Secretary. 


EVERY SHAVE A SAFE SHAVE! 


put the CLEMAK side Safest. 


by side with the safety 
razor offered at a guinea. 
You will then see it is the 
equal of the other razor— 
and costs you 16/- less. 


Then why pay a guinea ? Shaves Easiest. 


Outlasts all others. OTE how carefully the 


CLEMAK is made—the 
perfection of every detail— 
the beautiful finish. Look 


at the blade—feel its keen 
cutting edge—no other blade 
could shave your beard more 
easily than that. 


No dull blades. 


Clemak Razor and Seven 


Combination Outfit, Strop- 
ping Machine, Velvet 
Hide Strop, with Clemak 


and Twelve Blades 


10/6 


OF ALL STORES, 


“ Made as well and shaves as well as any 
Guinea Razor” 


CUTLERS, ETC., 
or post-free from 


CLEMAK RAZOR CO.., 17, Billiter St., London 


A FEW BOOKS FOR SPORTSMEN 


Who are invited to send for the full list of Sporting Books, post free on application. 


THE MOTOR-CAR. Compiled by W. Eden Hooper. 
With numerous Illustrations in Colour and Portraits 
in Photogravure. Bound in Full Red Levant 
Morocco, with Gilt Designs on sides. Gilt Top Edge. 

Published £6 6s. New Copies 42s. 


{A souvenir and historical survey of mechanical road locomotion 


in England, from early times to the present day. A handsome 


book, with beautiful illustrations, limited to 650 copies.) 


THE DEAD SHOT; OR, SPORTSMAN’S COMPLETE 
GUIDE. Being a Treatise on the Use of the Gun. 
With Rudimentary and Finishing Lessons in the art 
of Shooting Game of all kinds, also Game-driving, 
Wild-fowl and Pigeon Shooting, Dog-breaking, etc. 
By ‘‘ Marksman.” New Issue. 

Published 10s. 6d. New Copies 5s. 6d. 


BIRDS OF BRITAIN. By J. Lewis Bonhote. Con- 
taining One Hundred full-page Illustrations in 
Colour, selected by H. E. Dresser. 

Published 20s. New Copies 8s. 6d. 


{A volume written in pales style to assist those who wish to 
read from Nature herself, and to learn more of the ways and habits 
of the wild birds they may come across in their rambles. Short 

notices are also given of 4 A... rarer birds, with notes to — 
in identification, so that ler . account of 
every species he is likely . va with in Great Britain.) 


Any of these Books will gladly be sent for inspection. 


THE FOXHOUNDS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND. Their Masters and Huntsmen. Edited 
by Sir Humphrey F. de Trafford, Bart. 

Published 52s. 6d. New Copies 22s. 6d. 


{A book of immense interest to eve tsman. Profusel 
illustrated.) 


THE CHASE OF THE WILD RED DEER in the 
Counties of Devon and Somerset. -By Charles P. 
Collyns. With an Appendix, descriptive of Remark- 
able Runs and Incidents connected with the Chase. 
Edited by the Hon. L. J. Bathurst. With Eight 
full-page Photogravure Plates illustrative of the 
Red Deer and their Haunts, also Twenty-six text 
Illustrations. The Edition de Luxe, numbered, 
printed on hand-made paper, the full-page Plates 
printed on Japanese paper, and the Plates in the 
letterpress printed on India paper. Half vellum. 

Published 63s. New Copies 14s. 6d. 


{A classic which appeals not only to those who love the West and 
this royal sport, but to the larger public of all true sportsmen and 
lovers of nature.) 
LIFE AND SPORT IN HAMPSHIRE. By G. A. B. 
Dewar. Published 10s. 6d. New Copies 5s. 6d. 
(Mr. Dewar on natural history and sport with gun and rod is always 
instructive and in Hampshire he is specially at home. A large 
number of phetographs.. 
THE TURF. By Alfred E. T. Watson. With Illus- 
trations. Published 6s. New Copies 1s. 6d 


Send a postcard to :— 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 376 to 384, Oxford St., London, W. 
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THE DOG FOOD DE LUXE. 


Acknowledged to be the finest Dog Food in existence. 


MELOX MARVELS bogs. 


To be obtained of al? Corn Merchants, Grocers, and Stores. 


Factory: LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E. owe 


THE CLASSIC CAR. 


IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


26-50 h.p. Metallurgique with Van den Plas Torpedo de Luxe. 


Cars carry a YEARS’ 
comprehensive GUARANTEE. 


10-12 H.P., 15-20 H.P., 20-30 H.P., 26-50 H.P., 38-80 H.-P. METALLURGIQUE LIMITED, 


20-40 HLP., 26-60 HP. 3800 H.P., LIGHT TOURING 110, High Street, Manchester Square, London, W. 


Telegrams : ‘‘ Lurgique, London.” © 
Telephone : 8574-5-6, Gerrard. 


The Great Irish Remedy 
Lameness in Horses: 


: Reducine will cure the. worst “cases of Sprung 
Tendon, Bog Spavin, Curb, Splint, Thoropin, 


- PER TIN. 


“NO MORE 3 Wind Galls, Sprung Hock; or any other joint ~ 
-FIRING OR or bursal enlargement. ; 
IRRITATING SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND SADDLERS. 


‘BLISTERS. Write for Free Booklet to 


THE REDUCINE Co., 54, South Frederick Street, DUBLIN. 


ENGRAVED, PRINTED AND PuBLisHED By E, Hutton & Co., Ltp., 118, FLEET StreET Lonpon E.C, 
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